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‘HIS MASTERS VOICE 


ELGAR ‘CELLO CONCERTO BRAHMS 3” SYMPHONY 


with THE B.B.c. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT conducted by KOUSSEVITZRKY 
DB 6338-40, DBS 6341 DB 6276-9 
Album No. 394. Auto. Couplings DBS 9043, DB 9044-6 Album No. 395. Auto. Couplings DB 9039-42 
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The GRAMG IPHONE 


Tests conducted 


NO RECORD WEAR: 
by independent authorities 


reveal that IM Long-Playing Needles 


actually reduce record wear to 


such an extent as tO prolong 


the life of records indefinitely. 


For best results from IM Long-Playing 
: 
Needles the |M Pointmaster 


been specially designed, re€-points needles 
like new in 30 seconds. 


has 


Prices |M Needles 


é/- plus 51d. purchase tax per box of 10 


IM Pointr 
ontmaster 4/6 plus !/- purchase tax 


PRODUCTS OF ALFRED IMHOF LTD 
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SUIT AUTO-GRAMS: IM Long-Playing 
Needles are suitable for all types 

of instruments and, because they will 

easily play eight or more records 
consecutively, they are specially recommended 


for automatic record-changers. 


112, New Oxford Street, W.C.1. MUSEUM 5944 
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Concerto for violoncello and orchestra by DVORAK with The Londoa 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conductor Karl Rankl. This work, although com- 
posed in America, may be regarded as a genuine Czech composition and treasured for 
its incomparable beauty. The ease and naturalness with which Dvorak handles the 
great variety of material in this concerto is really beyond description, but not beyond 
the ability of ffrr to capture. Decca full frequency range recording gets every note, 


with all its overtones, of every instrument within the range of human hearing. 


_ Dvorak: Concerto for violoncello and orchestra in B minor, op 104. Maurice Gendron, soloist, with the London 
1*hilharmonic Orchestra, conductor Karl Rankl. Three movements K1437-41. Automatic couplings AK1437-4]. 
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DUMKA, Op. 59. TCHAIKOVSKY 


DB 6273 
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MI CHIAMANO MIMI “Bohenie” - 


November, jt946 


D3 6343 


with THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA, COVENT GARDEN 


Conducted by FRANCO PATANE 





CASALS 


and THE B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


‘Cello Concerto in E Minor, Op. 85. Elgar 
DB 6338-40, DBS 6341 


TOSCANINI 
and N.B.C, SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Overture “ La Gazza Ladra” (The Thieving 
Magpie). Rossini - - - DB6342 


KOUSSEVITZKY 
and THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Symphony No. 3 in F, Op. 90. Brahms 
. DB 6276-9 


JOHN BARBIROLLI 
and THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 


Fantasia on a theme of Tallis. | Vaughan- 
Williams -...- - - -.€ 3507-8 
CHARLES SHADWELL 
and his Orchestra 
Concerto in Jazz. Phillips - - Bag506 


MAYFAIR ORCHESTRA 

Conducted by WALTER GOEHR 
Golliwog’s Cake Walk. Debussy -\p..- 
iain. @elw - - «ye 


DEREK McCULLOCH (Uncle Mac) 
MARJORIE AVIS, RENE SOAMES 
and the CHILDREN’S CHOIR from GODOLPHIN 
AND LATYMER SCHOOL 
Lincle Mac’s Favourite Hymns for Children. 
end Series: Fight the good fight; We are but little 
children weak; There is a green hill far away: 
Crown Him with many crowns - - D1 148 





ELISABETH SCHUMANN 
Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore 
Das Madchen, Schubert - -LDa 186 4 


An mein Clavier. Schubert - - Jf 


DENNIS NOBLE 


with THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 
ronducted by Warwick Braithwaite 


. A maiden fair and slender (Papageno’s Aria). 


**'The Magic Flute.’’ Mozart 
with THE LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCH. 
Conducted by Basi] Cameron 
Yon assassin is my equal. ‘ Rigoletto.” Verdi 


C 3520 
JOAN HAMMOND 


Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore 
The Donkey. Hageman ; aiagdaten — 
at Michael’s Gate. Lehmann - 9593 


WEBSTER BOOTH 
with Organ accompaniment 
Nazareth. Gounod - - - - 
O come all ye faithful - - }B 9597 
ROBERT IRWIN 
Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore 
The Vagabond; Bright is the sing — 
of Words. Vaughan- Williams - 9994 


See later page for details of 
Dance and Swing Records. 
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GREATEST ARTISTS 











IVOR NOVELLO VOCAL GEMS 
_ Sung by 
WEBSTER BOOTH OLIVE GILBERT 
PETER GRAVES HELEN HILL 
with Orchestra conducted by Harry Acres 
Part 1: Keep the home fires Burning; Bless You: 
Every little Girl; Didn’t know the way To; And 
her Mother came Too. 
Part 2: Thoughts of You; Glamorous Night; Shine 
through my Dreams; Rose of England 
C 3521 
Part 3: Waltz of my Heart; My life belongs to You; 
France will rise Again. 
Part 4: April’s Lady; I can give you the Starlight ; 
Love is my Reason; We’ll gather Lilacs 
C 3522 


JEANETTE MacDONALD 
with Russ Case and his Orchestra 


Sweetheart Waltz (with manned 
Smoke gets in your Eyes 


JEAN CAVALL 


with Orchestra conducted by Peter Yorke 


“}B g510 


J’Attendrai; Till Then - - .= Bg509 
* HUTCH” 
Lg oreue the wind Stowe "Bp 1151 
PERRY COMO 
Temptation; Surrender - - BD1153 


DOREEN HARRIS 
Pretending - - - - - : 
Sweetheart, we’ll never grow Old “}ep 1146 


ANN STEPHENS 
Tell me, Hatter? (‘‘Alice in Wonderland”); The Frog 
who broke the Ice; Lazy Jack-in-the-Box; The 
Toy Soldier and the dainty little Doll - BD 1150 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Coa MACKENZIE has by now 
reached Delhi and is immersed in the 
preparations for his further travels and 
excursions among the garrisons and out- 
posts and distant battle areas of the vast 
Indian army. Formidable and exhausting 
as the enterprise is bound to be, he started 
off from home in good health and the 
highest spirits, thrusting into my hands a 
packet of gramophonic correspondence, 
. which he had put aside as most deserving 
replies at leisure—and there was no leisure 
for him till he was aboard the Lancashire. 

Amongst these letters were a couple of 
dozen which dealt with the suggestion of 
Mr. L. W. Duck in the September number 
that we should discontinue the jazz section 
of reviews of the new records: and while 
thanking those readers who took the 
trouble to write down their opinions on 
the subject, it is only necessary for us to 
report that this small-scale voting was so 
evenly balanced, for and against the 
present policy that there is clearly no good 
reason to modify it. In fact it was encourag- 
ing to find that readers who have no 
intention of reading Edgar Jackson’s 
reviews are fair-minded enough to assure 
us that the GRAMOPHONE must try to cover 
all sorts of published records in its review 
pages. 

* * ¥ 

From America chiefly come’ the long, 
friendly typewritten letters addressed per- 
sonally to Compton Mackenzie, and one 
of them, dated August 3rd, would no 
doubt have been included in the next 
Editorial with the lively comments that I 
cannot attempt to emulate: It is from Mr. 
Richard Gaynor of New York City, and his 
spelling is discreetly preserved. 

grd August, 1946. 

My Dear Mr. Mackenzie, 


As a devoted reader of your publication, 


I feel that the time is ripe for at least this 
American to write and tell you what 
interests some of us “‘gramofiles’’ have. I 
must begin this account by stating that we 
here in New York City are much better 
off as far as collecting records goes, than 
say those in the middle west, or far west, 
for we do have access to British recordings. 
The Gramophone Shop, Liberty Music 
Shop, and a few others do a land office 
business in imported records. The R.C.A. 
Victor Company has come to the aid of 
those outside the city by making available 
through its distributors a limited number of 
H.M.V. discs. Some stores.in our larger 
cities will, therefore, be able to supply 


some of the standard British H.M.V.’s but. 


only these, not Columbia nor Decca. Here 


in New York we have been receiving all 
of these, in moderate supplies to be sure, 
but nevertheless, receiving some. You may 
be interested to know the price difference 
between your imported records and our 
domestic ones. For our twelve-inch Victor 
Red Seal record we pay $1 or about five 
shillings. There is a five per cent excise 
tax on this. This same price holds true for 
the Columbia records. In fact almost all 
shelac classical twelve-inch records sell at 
this price. The D.B. His Master’s Voice 
records retail at $2.50 (12s. 6d.).. The 
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Plum, Columbia, most Decca’s, and most 
Parlophone’s sell at $2 (10s.). Because of 
this vast price difference and the limited 
number of imports arriving, buying an 
H.M.V. is an event. Because of this, we 
gramofiles are usually a bit more careful 
in selecting our imports. Probably top on 
our buying list has been the British Council 
issues. Many of us have a few of these in 
our collections and hope to add more. One 
of the things that amaze us is the high 
standard of recording which you have 
managed to attain... This coupled with 
finer manufacture makes your discs desirable 
items indeed. 

I should like to spend a bit more space 
on this matter of recording, for I believe 
you to be in error on the Berlioz Harold in 
Italy. I cannot, for the life of me, see how 
you can praise this with the great chords of 
Holst’s Plannets still in your ears. Unfor- 
tunately, the Victor and Columbia com- 
panies here seem to believe that we 
Americans like recordings of this sort. How 


wrong they are for nowhere have I heard 
anyone say for these recordings what they 
said about the mechanical perfection of the 
Walton Belchazzar’s Feast. Our recordings 
here combine a multitude of sins. Usually 
on Victor we hear all highs but have no 
idea of what the basses are about. The 
majority of the Columbia recordings suffer 
from imbalance caused by multi-michro- 
phone technique with no one in charge 
who knows what he is about. Victor must 
believe that we enjoy hearing hall echo, for 
on all of the new Boston Symphony records 
we hear more from the walls of Symphony 
Hall in Boston than from Dr. Koussevitzsk 
and his men. The high point in this mal- 
practice was reached in our domestic 
recording of Holst’s Plannets (MacMillan- 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra, Victor set 
928). Here all- sound masses together 
causing the listener to wonder whether it 
it was music that they were recording, or a 
demolition gang plowing up the sidewalk. 
You in England may be thankful that this 
set was not wished upon you. The unfor- 
tunate part of it is that I believe that Mr. 
MacMillan did a good job but Victor 
cursed the venture. Another low point in 
recording was reached with the Chicago 
Symphony’s records ‘under Mr. Defauw. 
With each succeding release they get worse 
and one wonders when the record-buying 
public will throw up their hands and cry 
enough. I remember one of your readers 
saying that they wished to hear thirty-two 
foot pitch in their records. Here I would be 
surprised to find sixteen foot pitch in our 
latest. . 

Another matter which I should like to 
spend a bit of time on is that of new releases 
here. The last time I saw some mention of 
what we have been receiving here in the 
States, your correspondent managed to 
get matters so confused that the list was of 
no value to anyone. At this moment, I 
do not have the monthly record supplements 
before me, but if you would like me to 
send you a list from time to time with 
correct numbers and artists, I should feel 
honored to do so. I know that we here 
watch for your latest issues so that I feel 
there may be some gramofiles in England, 
who would like to know what we have 
been getting here. 

This idea of a swop of information brings 
me to another point, namely your trade 
column. There are many of us who would 
give their eye-teeth to have a chance at 
exchanging records with your countrimen 
only your coupon system limits us since 
we usually receive your magazine by the 
last week of the month. What can be done 
about this ? I am certain that there are a 
number of items here which you people 
would like to have, while I have a long list 








xt 


of items which I would like to have in 
exchange. We must also do something 
about exchanging catalogs. Up until now 
most of us have been using the Gramophone 
Shop Encyclopedia but this venerable 
volume is about five years out of date and 
serves merely as a means of conversation 
about the good old days. Most of the 
listings are out of print (gone but not 
forgotten) and are of little use. 


Finally what about overseas subscriptions. 
Need I say more ? 

Keep up the good work, especially in 
your listings from foreign catalogs. They 
are of great reference value. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD GAYNOR. 
x * * 

Another personal letter for which our 
earlier readers at any rate can imagine 
C.M.’s quick sympathy comes from Mr. 
Fred Caffyn of Tunbridge Wells. 

| goth September, 1946. 
Dear Sir, 

I am writing this to you personally as I 
know you are a great lover of chamber 
music, and I want to implore you to use 
your influence to get more of it recorded, 
or at least, to save what has already been 
done. I come of a working-class family, my 
education at an elementary school finished 
when I was fourteen, and I cannot read a 
note of music, but for some reason, which I 
cannot explain, I am very fond of chamber 
music. Although not excluding other kinds, 
I have bought a great many records of it 
during the twenty years I have been 
collecting, for they pleased me more than 
most. I very rarely part with any of them, 


but there are still lots of things I want, - 


for this is the one kind of music that it is 
impossible to hear in any other way, for 
it is rarely broadcast, and when there is 
anything it is often at a time when I am 
unable to sit and listen to it undisturbed. 
We may, perhaps, get a little more on the 
radio now the third programme is going, 
but it looks as if the lion’s share is to be 
modern stuff which I cannot enjoy. As 
for hearing a string quartet in Tunbridge 
Wells, it is almost unheard of, although 
we get some good orchestral concerts. 
Until a few months ago, I had not heard a 
string quartet for over ten years, so that the 
gramophone is my only chance, and in 
many ways the most satisfactory. During 
the war I could not afford records at the 
price they were, and would not have paid 
that 100 per cent tax if I could, most of 
my records were bought second hard at 
half price. Now it is reduced to a more 
reasonable level, although prices are still 
too high, most works take four or five 
records, but I could manage a limited 
number. That is where the snag comes in ; 
for years I have wanted to buy the Brahms’ 
Quintet in F, Op. 34; an acquaintance had 
a fine set, and I was thrilled when I heard 
it performed in our concert hall, they. also 
did the Mozart Quartet in E flat major, of 
which I have a set of records. Now I 
learn to my dismay that this fairly modern 
set has been withdrawn, -so that I am 
unlikely ever to get it. I did buy the 
records of the Beethoven Quartet, Op. 18, 
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No, 1 recently re-issued, as it is unlikely 
that we shall get a better. I was delighted 
with this. I am not critical, and do not 
notice small imperfections. I have all the 
sixteen but some are very old. This is an 
improvement on my old Lener version. 
Now I want to know when we are to get 
a new recording of the Franck Quintet, the 
old set by Cortot and The International 
Quartet is not good by modern standards, 
and my records were worn when I got 
them, but it is sensitively played, an 
important point I think. I want an electrical 
recording of the Brahms’ Trio in A, Op. 114 
to replace my acoustic set, I believe one 
was brought out and withdrawn, as were 
the records of the Eigar Quintet and the 
Violin Sonata, I do not know either, but 
should like to. I want an electrical set of 
the Haydn Quartet in E flat, Op. 64, No. 6, 
to replace the Lener acoustic, one of the 
first I had. I believe that has never been 
available outside the Society Records, why 
cannot ordinary folk, like myself, buy them 
after all this time ? There are two sonatas 
of Bach I want to replace, No. 2 in A for 
violin and piano, and one in D for ’cello 
and piano. The latter was done on the 
old Vocalion records, and I believe neither 
have been electrically recorded, I will not 
part with either until I can get better. 
Lastly there is one record by a contemporary 
composer I want. I usually dislike them, 
but the old N.G.S. record containing the 
slow movement of Eugene Goossens’s Violin 
and Piano Sonata is the kind of thing that 
haunts one. I do not know if it is good, for 
I am not competent to judge, but I think it 
is lovely. Now I must apologise for filling 
so many sheets, but I do not ofter write, 
and cannot bring this to a close without a 
word of thanks for all that you have done 
and are doing for music lovers. Your 
editorials in the GRAMOPHONE have been a 
great help and encouragement, nearly all 


my records have been bought without 


hearing, solely on your recommendation. 
Yours sincerely, 


FRED CAFFYN 
* ok * 


Brahms’ Quintet 

The first performance of Mr. Sebastian 
H. Brown’s reconstruction of the String 
Quintet in F minor, composed by Brahms in 
1862, was duly carried out by the André 
Mangeot Quartet with Amaryllis Fleming 
(cello) on October 15th in the admirable 
Courcil Chamber of the Chelsea Town Hall. 
Mr. Brown’s article from the July number of 
the GRAMOPHONE “‘ The Missing Brahms 
Quintet,’’ was reprinted in the programme ; 
every seat in the Council Chamber was 
occupied and many ticket-holders were 
content to stand <t the back rather than 
join the unsuccessful late applicants, who 
had to be turned away. It is worth noting 
for the future that this room with its 
comfortable seats, adroit lighting—just a 
couple of tall stendard lamps on the 
platform—and excellent acoustics, is almost 
the perfect venue for anything up to five 
hundred people intent on hearing chamber 
music, (equally suitable is the larger hall 
in which the Boyd Neel Monday concerts 
are being given). 
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Probably some of our readers were among 
the audience. Perhaps a few of them may 
have felt, what one of the so-called music 
critics dared to say, that he missed the piano 
in the quintet, and no doubt gramophone 
records and many more public performances 
will be needed before music-lovers decide 
without prejudice whether Brahms’s first 
version is to be preferred to his last ; but it 
is noteworthy that Miss Kathleen Long, 
surely one of our very finest musicians in 
the realm of chamber music, who must 
have played the piano part in the F minor 
quintet hundreds of times, was one of the 
first to hurry into the green room at the 
end of the performance and to declare her 
unhesitating preference for the “‘ recon- 
struction.”’ 


Edinburgh, 1947 

From our faithful reader and contributor 
Major F. G. Murdoch, founder of the 
famous Chemtou Musical Society which 
started in a tented camp near the village 
in North Africa and went with the Eighth 
Army to Tunis and Sicily and up to Italy 
and through to Austria where it fathered 
opera and symphony concerts, comes news 
of the Edinburgh, 1947 International 
Festival of Music ard Drama. He is now 
the Lord Provost’s secretary, and this 
tremendously bold prospect for three weeks 
of concerts and plays between August 24th 
and September 14th has no more enthusi- 
astic pioneer. Glyndebourne Opera, the 
Old Vic Company, M. Louis Jouvet’s 
French modern theatre group; Scottish 
orchestras ; the Orchestre Colonne from 
Paris, the Vierna Philharmonic (Bruno 
Walter), the Hallé (Barbirolli), and the 
Liverpool Philharmonic (Sargent)are among 
the first list of participants 2rnnounced, and 
the co-operation of the most influential, 
cultural and governmental bodies and 
travel organisations, with very substantial 
financial guarantees at the outset, seem to 
promise a great and glorious festival with 
international prestige. The London Office 
is at 66, Great Cumberland Place, W.1. 


Alfred Clark 

In 192y when he was managing director 
of the Gramophone Co. (H.M.V.) Alfred 
Clark contributed his reminiscences of 
** Forty Years of the Gramophone ”’ to our 
Christmas number ; and in the next year 
he became chairman of the company which 
he had already served so long and so well. 
With the formation of Electric and Musica] 
Industries, Ltd. (E.M.I.) in 1931 be became 
first chairman of the combine and the story 
of his beneficent guidance: of those vast 
interests and solution of varied problems 
during the years of peace and of war has 
still to be told.. Now that his resignation 
and retirement are announced there will at 
last be leisure'for him to complete his long- 
awaited autobiography, and our readers 
will join us in wishing him and Mrs. Clark 


‘good health and happy years in_ their 


lovely home at Iver Heath and in looking 
forward keenly to the history of the talking- 
machine industry since he joined the 
North American Phonograph Company on 
September 12th 1889. What a record ! 


CHRISTOPHER STONE 
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CANTANAPOLI 


By F# 


ceuery Via Figurella, Naples, comes a 
booklet, a Raccolta di versi, which for 
those who have loved (and love) the South, 
must awaken memories which after all 
need not be nostalgic. For here is Piedi- 
grotta again, the joyous festival, the poets 
as lyrical as ever, the musicians sempre 
appasstonatt. 

No doubt there will be records of the 
best of these songs—Vicino a tte of Enzo 
Fusco, for instance ; Priggiuniero é ll’ammore, 
by the lamented Cristofar Letico, which is 
described in the booklet’s preface as a 
perfect little pearl. 

What is Piedigrotta? When I read 
(with dialect dictionary at hand) these 
fascinating love songs, my mind goes back 
to 1926, when I was inspired by a remark- 
able set of recerdings, heard on the island 
of Capri, to write what follows, which I 
have brought as far as possible up to-date. 
This ?s Piedigrotta. 

* * * 


In pagan days, when Naples was part of 
Magna Graecia, and was called Neapolis, 
the people were as fond of festivals as they 
are now, and among many that have sur- 
vived to this day is the one which is called 
Piedigrotta. The birth of Venus was 
celebrated with processions to her grotto at 
Pozzuoli (or Puteoli, as it then was), with 
blowing of shells, songs, and feasting. 
To-day the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin 
is celebrated with processions to her grotto 
at Pozzuoli, songs, feasting, and the blowing 
of trumpets. The tofa which is the large 
shell used in Greek days, has been almost 
entirely superseded by the trommettella, the 
nosy trumpet. There are not nearly enough 
shells to go round. 

At the grotto the poets would recite their 
poems, and songs would be sung, and no 
doubt there was a prize for the popular 
favourite, as there is now. As to the rest of 
the festival—Petronius gives a vivid account 
of it in the Satyricon. It is a tame business 
nowadays by comparison, but still has its 
moments, 

The Church has ever made a practice of 
erectixg chapels on notorious sites, another 
example of which is the chapel and gold 
statue set in the midst of the ruins of the 
Villa Jovis at Capri, where the great 
Emperor Tiberius got himself so talked 
about in his old age. The history of the 
Christian festival is a little obscure, and it is 
not till the fourteenth century that we find 
the name Piedigrotta, which means “ the 
foot of the grotto.”” Whatever the origin 
of the word, Naples, always one of the 
noisiest of cities, surpasses itself for those 
forty-eight hours of the 7th and 8th 
September, for naturally the trumpets keep 
An elderly 
Englishman of demure and studious habit 
once found himself wedged in the festive 
crowd that surged down the narrow Via 
Roma like a swollen torrent.. He bought 
the largest trumpet he could find and blew 


it louder than anyone else—and saved his 
reason. 

Moreover, he never went to bed that 
night. 

There are many interesting prints of the 
procession, which, especially in the time of 
the Bourbons, was a gorgeous affair, led by 
the King ina gold chariot, followed by the 
Court in gala attire, and the whole popula- 
tion. At the grotto was the gara, the song 
competition ; feasting was kept up all night 
(but I fancy the King and Court retired 
early) and Mass was said at dawn. 

The first authentic Piedigrotta song to 
come down to us is Michelemma, composed 
by Salvator Rosa, the painter, in the 
seventeenth century. If is not till the 
beginning of the nineteenth century that 
the two best-known early Piedigrotta songs 
appear. These were Fenesta che lucive 
(Window that shone) and Te voglio ben assaie 
(I am very fond of you). Settembrini wrote in 
1839: *‘ There were three good things this 
year, the railway, gas, and Te voglio ben 
assaie.”’ Raffaele Sacco wrote the words, 
and the musical phrase is identical with one 
that is sung by Rodolfo in La Sonnambula. 
This does not say that Bellini wrote it, any 
more than one can say that Fenesta che 
lucive is by him, because its first phrase is 
used in Ah! non credea mirarti from the same 
opera. Bellini wisely made use of old 
Sicilian and Neapolitan airs in his operas. I 
cannot find that Te voglio ben has ever been 
recorded. Another song which must belong 
to the Bellini period, though I cannot trace 
it, is the anonymous Lu Cardillo (The Gold- 
finch). This is a lovely little song once 
exquisitely recorded by Fernando de Lucia. 

Several decades passed without anything 
striking, till Denza roused the world with 
Funiculi-Funicula. This was followed by a 
burst of song, good and bad, which has 
never ceased. Among the poets of this 
fertile period shine the names of Salvatore 
di Giacomo, Ferdinando Russo, Libero 
Bovio, and Ernesto Muroli. Among the 
musicians A. E.. Mario and E. de Curtis, 
who are poets as well, de Capua, de Leva, 
Mario Costa, Nutile, and Gambardella. 
Nearly all Neapolitan songs are in the 
minor key. It may seem strange that this 
apparently light-hearted race should like 
its songs sad, but perhaps it is not so light- 
hearted as it appears to be. 

One must be in the right frame of mind 
to appreciate Neapolitan songs. A generous 
emotional atmosphere is necessary, and 
there must be no sham highbrow present to 
mutter “* sobstuff’’ when Gigli sings Tu sola 
or Caruso Pecché? The Neapolitan canzone 
has as many admirable qualities as the 
British folk-song that we all feel so safe in 
admiring. It is like that brilliant flower 
called Tigridia that blooms intensely for 
half an hour or so, and dies—it expresses 
with equal intensity an emotion that does 
not, that could not, last longer than the few 
minutes the song takes to sing. But it is so 
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deeply felt whether the singer sings of his 
faithless Catari, or his beloved Napoli, that 
the listener must surrender his heart to the 
artist for the moment, to sigh with him, to 
laugh with him, and perhaps to die with 
him. Neapolitan dialect poems are wonders 
of economy in word and phrase, packed 
with colour and significance, and impossible 
to translate adequately, because half their 
beauty is the music of the words. Those 
lucky ones who know the South have only 
to shut their eyes and get into the right 
atmosphere for listening to these fascinating 
songs. For those who have no memories to 
conjure up, I will try to set a scene. 

Santa Lucia is the pleasure port of 
Naples, and has been celebrated over and 
Over again in songs, the best-known of 
which is, of course, Santa Lucia. The sun 
has set, after flooding the bay with red-gold 
wine and wreathing Vesuvius with purple 
grapes, leaving a rich glow behind Baiae. 
This lingers long after the arrival of an 
enormous full moon, which hangs over 
Capri, coldly washing with platinum rays 
all traces of the sun’s gold from the sea. 
The harbour of Santa Lucia is bounded on 
the seaward side by the famous Castello 
dell’Ovo. On this island, which is joined to 
Santa Lucia by a jetty, are restaurants on 
the edge of the harbour, and it is on the 
terrace of one of these that you are dining in 
the pleasantest company you can think of. 
You have had Zuppa di Vongola (mussels) 
which was flavoured almost entirely with 
garlic, but as you were not aware of this 
you were able to enjoy it with a clear 
conscience. This will be followed by 
maccheroni and some rather tough meat, but 
everything will be washed down comfort- 
ably with plenty of Vesuvian wine. 

It is a festa night, Sunday perhaps, and 
all Naples is out enjoying the perfect 
evening. Opposite, along the Via Carac- 
ciolo and Santa Lucia, is an endless pro- 
cession of carriages of every conceivable 
size and shape. The Neapolitan has no 
self-consciousness, and will be seen in the 
most absurd turn-out possible, though, 
whatever its shape, it is always smart, and 
the horse, pony, or diminutive donkey that 
draws it is splendidly groomed. This 
applies only to the pleasure craft, of course, 
not the poor work-a-day horse, whose lot, 
however, has much improved in late years. 


Every now and then a cutter slips in like 
a moonbeam from a long sun-baked day in 
Capri, Ischia or somewhere on the Sor- 
rentine coast, and folds its wings under the 
shadow of the Italia Club. There is nothing 
whiter than the sails of these lovely yachts, 
except perhaps the frousers of the young 
Neapolitans who bring them in so skilfully. 
Just as the grey holiday bags of Eton and 
Cambridge are symbolic of the English 
climate so are these exquisitely cut garments 
of Naples. These slim youths, with their 
brilliant handkerchiefs and blazers, always 
spotless, their mahogany limbs and high 
spirits, are children of the Sun. Fortunate 
beings! They inherit the optimism of their 
race, which could hardly have survived the 
long series of oppressions and tyrannies to 
which through the centuries it was sub- 
jected if it had not been blessed with the 
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gift “‘to laugh and sing, to amuse itself— 
and forget.”’ 

At the other end of the scale is the so- 
called lazzarone whom no sanitary authority 
can redeem from a state of delicious dirt. 
He is not so dangerous as we have been 
brought up to think, and though he nearly 
always carries a knife, he does not neces- 
sarily plunge it into our backs as we turn 
the corner. “* The knife is a question of 
sentiment,’ said a Neapolitan to me. Ifa 
man betrays you, you brand him for life 
(possibly kill him, but this is often an 
accident). If your sweetheart is unfaithful, 
you slash her cheek. The victim carries her 
scars as proudly as a German student .. . 
Nearby our restaurant is a humble stall lit 
by red lamps and decorated with plumes of 
pampas grass like rosy torches. The stall is 
arranged with picturesque but uneatable 
fruit, the most conspicuous and least eatable 
being the large red water-melon with black 
seeds. This humble stall is a thing of beauty, 
and its beauty is as spontaneous as the 
glory of the Neapolitan washing which on 
sunny days hangs like banners from balcony 
to balcony of the narrow streets. It is 
impossible to convey in words the violent 
assault that the Bay of Naples makes upon 
one’s sensibilities, and I have only attempted 
to describe this particular scene because an 
inevitable accompaniment to it is the 
Neapolitan song. A band of musicians 
amuses us through dinner with the latest 
canzoni, and this is a fitting moment to dis- 
cuss some of the Neapolitan songs that are 
to be found in the catalogues. 

First, Caruso. His Santa Lucia heads the 
list. On the other side of this is Core ’ngrato, 
which is one of his finest dialect records. 
Catari’ is cruel and says hard things. Her 
lover consults a priest, “‘ a saintly person,”’ 
who advises him to think no more of her. 
** Lassala sta, lassala sta.’’ But it is evident 
that this advice will not be followed. 

Mamma mia, che vo’ sape’ is still a popular 
favourite. The words are by Ferdinando 
Russo. Pecché, on the other side, is a very 
good song and one of Caruso’s own favour- 
ites. He sings all three verses which are 
addressed to Carmé. She has stolen his 
youth—-why does she not return ‘to him ? 
He, too, is advised by his friends to forget 
her, but it is obvious that this counsel has 
also fallen on deaf ears. ’A Vuchella, which 
means “ Little mouth,” is written by 
Gabriele D’Annunzio, and is all in charming 
diminutives, simply asking for a little kiss 
from that little mouth that is like a little 
rose, a little faded. This record is backed 
by ’O Sole Mio. Another splendid Caruso 
recording is Canta pe’ me, with his cheerful 
interpretation of Addio a Napoli on the other 
side. 

Tita Ruffo’s great voice is heard in Maria 
Mari, a song nearly as familiar to us as 
Torna a Surriento on the same record. Sor- 
rento itself is a comparatively dull resort 
with its gingerbread cliffs and top-heavy 
row of hotels, but the fishing villages in its 
neighbourhood are more likely to have 
inspired the large output of Sorrentine 
songs than the tourist-haunted place itself. 

Fernando de Lucia is no longer to be 
found in the catalogues. Yet I cannot 
resist quoting what I wrote in 1925 about 
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those records which still haunt my memory. 
They were made by Fonotipia. Company 
fifteen years before I heard them. They are 
worth hunting for. ‘“ I suppose no one has 
ever sung Neapolitan songs more artistically 
than Fernando de Lucia, whose voice was 
discovered in much the same way as was 
Caruso’s. He had about half as much voice 
as Caruso, and had to contend with the 
scratch of fifteen years ago, but nothing is 
more moving than his Tu Sola, his Se 
chiagnere me siente, and his Lu Cardillo. 
Voce ’@ Notte of De Curtis and Gambard- 
ella’s Serenata a Surriento make another good 
record. All De Lucia’s discs are worth their 
weight in gold, as examples of perfect taste 
and perfect voice, which do not always go 
together.”’ 

Se Chiagnere me siente non me sveglia by 
Gambardella was Piedigrotta prize-winner 
in 1907. It is surely one of the saddest of 
songs—‘‘ If you hear me crying in my sleep 
do not wake me ’’—Words and music are 
of a classic simplicity. I would give a good 
deal to get back that De Lucia record that I 
left behind in Capri years ago. 

I would say the same of his Fenesta che 
Lucive. Fortunately there are other record- 
ings of this lovely song, though Caruso’s 
(listed below) has been deleted by H.M.V. 
and the rest can only be got from Italian 
catalogues. 

The interesting list at the end of this has 
been carefully compiled by Mr. Francis 
Clough. All Gigli’s are first-class ; Surdato 
*nnamurato (Soldier in love) is an early one 
which I heard in 1925, when his voice was 
in its first youth. The contrast of its jolly 
accompaniment and the heart-rending 
break in the voice provides a rich variety of 
emotion. , Buti has also recorded this. I 
have not heard Carlo Buti’s record of this 
song. It is safe to invest in any of his that 
are in the following list: 


*A Canzona é aed -_ Curtis) 


B. Gigli G-DA1292+ 

Parisi G-GW 788 

E. de Muro Lomanto . C-DQ 1840 

F. Albanese .. P-AAg3r 

°A Vuchella (Tosti) 

E. Caruso G-DA1037 

T. Schipa G-DA974 

R. Ponselle .. G-DAr1035 
_E. de Muro Lomanto .. C-DQ2123 

and C-D 
G. del Signore . . P-GP91088 


Addio a ~~ an 


E. Caru G-DA104 
E. me (Recreated) G-DA16551 
B. Gigli ; .. G-DAg4r§ 
E. de Muro Lomanto . C-DQ 1521 
F. Gusso D- 
Ammore che ffa (De Curtis) 
F. Albanese P-AA332 
Canta pe’ me = my 
E. Caruso ; G-DA104 
B. Gigli .. G-DAr1o052§ 
and G-DA1278} 
E. de Muro Lomanto .. C-DQ3767 
and C-CQ1365§ 
Carmela (De een 
B. Gigli ' G-DA11957 
Barberi . G-HN189 
Capaldo G-HN1290 
E. de Muro Lomanto . C-DQ 1248 
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A. Ferrauto .. P-IT784 
Comme se canta a mapas (Mario) 


Barberini HN193 
E. de Muro Lomanto . C-DQ 1909 
A. Ferrauto P-IT519 
Core ’ngrato (Caroll) 
E. Caruso : G-DB142 
E. de Muro Lomanto . C-COQ 1365 § 
and C-DQ 3768 
A del Pelo C-D5913 
R. Pampanini .. .. C-CQ7216 
F. Albanese... .. 121 
Fenesta che lucive 
E. Caruso G-DB140 
Barberini , G-HN191 
E. de Muro Lomanto . C-DQ 1249 
Miscel .. C-DQ640 
E. Livi P-C7925 
F. Albanese P-T1I7043 
Funiculi, Funicula (Denza) 
A. Ziliani G-DA1450§ 
B. Gigli G-DA713 
Barberini and _  Simini 
(duet) R G-HN195 
_ E. de Muro Lomanto . C-DQ 1701 
Miliza Korjus .. G-Cgr52t 
and G-C2813t 
L’Arte d’o’ sole eer | 
E. Romagnoli .. . Od-12843GO 
Lucia, luci (De omen 
. Gigli. .. G-DAr2g2t 
Pasquariello C-D6043 
Luna nova (Costa) 
F. Albanese P-AA327 
Mamma mia, che vo sape (Nutile) 
E. Caruso .. G-DB119 
B. Gigli. . G-DB15857 
‘Be Schipa : G-DB1038§ 
E. de Muro Lomanto .. C-DQ1248 
F. Albanese P-AA334 
E. Romagnoli Od-12844GO 
Marechiare mei 
T. Ruffo ; .. G-DA748 
and G-DB404 
T. Schipa .. G-DAr114T 
B. Gigli. . G-DA16507 
Barberini G-HN1io1 
E. de Muro. Lomanto . C-DQ 1701 
and C-DQ 2675 
Miscel .. .. C-DQ633 
A. Ferrauto P-IT 782 
E. Stignani P-AA313 
E. Romagnoli . . Od-19236GO 
R. Bardi Od-12270GO 
Maria Marii ” Capua) 
T. Ruffo G-DA353 
B. Gigli. . G-DA763+ 
Barberini G-HN190 
A. Pertile ; C-GQ 7184 
E. de Muro Lomanto . C-DQ 1046 
G. Noto .. Od-5607F 
A. Ferrauto P-IT550 
G. Lugo Pol-25806 
N. Martini AmC-17228D 


Nuttata @ sentimento (Capotongo) 


E. de Muro Lomanto .. C-DQ1283 
A. Ferrauto P-AA323 
. Parisi and Orlandis G-GW 


?O0 marenariello (Gambardella) 


T. Schipa G-DA1379§ 
Barberini , G-HN192 
E. de Muro Lomanto . C-DQ1250§ 
Miscel C-DQ633 
A. Ferrauto P-IT518 
E. Romagnoli Od-19235GO 
G. Noto , Od-5607F 
*O sole mio (Di Capua) 
E. Caruso G-DA1037 
E. Caruso (recreated)... G-DA13037 
B. Gigli. . .. G-DA13737 
J. Bjdrling G-DA1582} 
T. Schipa G-DA729 
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For many years Rimingtons have had the honour of serving 
an Indian Maharajah. His musical knowledge is profound, his 
appreciation immense, his discrimination needle-sharp. And he is 
of course able to command the best that the world can offer. 


When I was sure that a Decca Decola could be shipped I wired 
at some length telling the Maharajah that it undoubtedly represented 
the highest achievement yet known in musical reproduction. 
He wired back: “Send one.” And again: “Send another.” 


I will not emphasise the confidence shown by these two orders, 
but I w// emphasise the confidence that I had to feel before making 
the recommendation. I had no doubts, however. And every time 
I hear the Decola I am more and more confirmed in the belief that 
for anyone who is fortunately able to consider quality and not 
price, no comparable reproducer is available. 


I wish I could convey some idea of Decola reproduction. Perhaps 
I shall be understood when I say that it seems to extend sensation 
over hearing and vision too. The effect of orchestral music 
is cameo-like—each instrument is clear in its own characteristic 
identity, unblurred by the other instruments and yet belonging 
perfectly to the complete pattern. It is like hearing and seeing the 
otchestra. It is even like hearing and seeing the sound. 


So too with the human voice. Reproduction by the Decola 
gives the impression that there is no reproduction, no Decola: that 
there is personal presence of singer or singers.. If only Caruso 
and Melba and Chaliapine could record for us now! 


The Decola specification is full of novel and interesting 
features, and this space is quite inadequate to do justice to them. 
We shall be delighted, however, to send full information by 
post—though really there is nothing for it but to hear the 
Decola, which anyone (with or without {2106-11-3 to spend) 
‘can do at Rimingtons. FRED sMITH 


Rimington, van Wyck Ltd., 42-43 Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2. Gerrard 1171. 
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BEETHOVEN’S 
6th SYMPHONY 


LX 963-7 Album No. 302. 
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THE MESSIAH——————— 
Handel 
{SOBEL BAILLIE GLADYS RIPLEY 
JAMES JOHNSTON NORMAN WALKER 
THE HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SOCIETY 
Chorus Master: HERBERT BARDGETT 
THE LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 
DX 1283-1301 
Auto. Couplings DX 8223-4! 











HERBERT JANSSEN 
with the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 
Conducted by Paul Breisach 
Die Meistersinger — Wahn Monolog (Wahn! 
Wahn! Uberall Wahn). Wagner - tx947 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA 


COVENT GARDEN 
Conducted by Constant Lambert 
The Sleeping Princess — Ballet Music. 
Tchaikovsky - - . - - DX 1281-2 


QUEEN’S HALL LIGHT ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Charles Williams 


The runaway Rocking-Horse - 
The night has Eyes - - - 


HARRY DAVIDSON 
and his Orchestra 
Old Time Dance Series: 
No. 36 — Old Time Excuse Me Dances 


DX 1302-3 
PETER YORKE 
and his Concert Orchestra 
London Town — Film Songs Selection: 


My heart goes Crazy; So Would |; The ‘Ampstead Way; 
You can’t keep a good dreamer Down; So would | 


DB 2268 
ALBERT SANDLER 
and his Palm Court Orchestra 
Romance (featured in Film ‘Magic Bow’’); 
Music for Romance - - - DB2236 


DB 2272 
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JOSEPH SZIGETI 
anj the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Constant Lambert 
Reverie and Caprice (Romance for Violin and 
Orchestra). Berlioz - - - &LxX946 














LILY PONS 
with Orchestra conducted by Maurice Abravanel 
Fledermaus Fantasy joh.Strauss - LX968 


PAOLO SILVERI 

with Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent Garden 
Conducted by Franco Patané 

Pagliacci — Prologue. Leoncavaillo - 


LUIGI INFANTINO 

with Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent Garden 
Conducted by Franco Patané 
Rigoletto—La Donnae mobile - 
Questa o quella. Verdi - - 


GEORGE FORMBY 
and his Ukulele 


DX 1304 
\ pe 2269 
J 


FB 3251 


You don’t need a Licence for That 
Mad March Hare (Both featured in 
Film ‘* George in Civvy Street ’’) - 
TURNER LAYTON 
Put another chair at the —_ - | FB 3253 
Vil be thinking of You” - - 
MONTE REY 
Granada; Magical Moonlight - - FB 3252 
STEVE CONWAY 
One night in Old Seville - 
The stars will remember (so will I) 


} FB 3256 
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PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 


Auto. Couplings LX 8536-40 





NELSON EDDY 


in 

THE WHALE WHO WANTED TO SING AT THE MET 
An Opera in miniature 

Recorded from the sound track of the Walt Disney Film 

“Make Mine Music’’ <= - ~ - DB 2264-6 


FRANK SINATRA 
Silent night, holy pigne - - 
White Chr’ stmas_- . 


FRED ASTAIRE 


Puttin’ on the Ritz (featured in the 
film ‘* Blue Skies '’); Crazy Feet } 08 2270 


DB 2237 


DINAH SHORE 
Coax me alittle Bit ; Two Silhouettes DB 227! 


RAY CASTLE 


Piano Solos 


Prelude to the Stars; So would | C8 2267 
Jimmy Leach and his 
NEW ORGANOLIANS 
Mr. Moon, you’ve got a million 
Sweethearts ; Till Tnen ‘t a 
VICTOR SILVESTER 
and his Ballroom Orchestra 
To each his own - - - 
The * You’’ that used to Be “} oe 
How do | Know; Any time at All FB 3259 


VICTOR SILVESTER’S STRINGS FOR DANCING 


Destiny ; Gold and Silver - - FB 3255 
LOU PREAGER 
and his Orchestra 
Too many irons inthe Fire - . 
Down in the Valley - t a 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
Romantic Waltzes, No. 5 - - FB 3254 
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°O sole mio (continued) 


F. Gusso D-M411f 

J. Schmidt P-R2498 

N. Martini AmC-17197D 

J. Peerce .. Vic-10-1145 

E. de Muro Lomanto . C-DQ1500 

E. de Gogorza G-DAg03 
°O surdato ’nnamurato > 

B. Gigli ; G-DA224 

T. Schipa G-DA1247 

Pasquariello C-D6042 
Occhi turchini ond 

B. Gigli G-DB19031 
Pecché ( —e 

E. Caruso : G-DB119 

E. de Muro Lomanto . G-HN1966 

C-DQ 2675 
C. Buti .. C-D13145 


Quanno 4 femmena vo’ (De Crescenzo) 
G-DA763{ 


B. Gigli 


Quanno wamnente °° sole (Gambardella) 


F. Albanese ~AA324 
Santa Lucia (Cottrau) 
E. Caruso G-DB142t 
E. Caruso ( Recreated) G-DB2991{ 
B. Gigli G-DB1902{ 
T. Schipa G-DA841§ 
J. Schmidt P-DP24§ 
E. de Muro Lomanto . C-DQ1240§ 
A. del Pelo C-DQ971 
F. Albanese P-T17043 
N. Martini Am(C-17197D 
E. de Gogorza G-DA903 
Santa Lucia luntana (Mario) 
B. Gigli .. G-DB1296t 
E. de Muro Lomanto .. C-CQ 1284§ 
I. Talamo .. CG-D5983 
A. Ferrauto P-IT549 
G. del Signore P-C7915 
G. Godono Vic-25-7032 
E. Romagnola Od-19238GO 
Senza nisciuno (De Curtis) 
B. Gigli , G-DA1373f 
T. Schipa G-DA1271 
Serenata a Surriento a 
T. Schipa : G-DA5353 
Barberini , - 192 
E.de Muro Lomanto.. C-DQ1664 
C. Buti .. - .. €-D1r3146 
Surdate (Bovio) 
T. Schipa G-DA5353 
Parisi G-HN1698 
C. Buti C-D13145 
Tarantella sincera (De Seemed 
E. Caruso G-DB141+ 
Torna a ree at — 
T. Ruffo G-DA353 
B. Gigli G-DA1454t 
T. Schipa G-DA1379§ 
G. Noto Od-3752B 
G. Lugo ol-25806 
E. de Muro Lomanto . C-DQ 1239 
F. Albanese .. P-AAgr6 
A. Ferrauto P-IT518 
N. Martini AmC-17228D 
J. Peerce Vic-10-1146 
Tu ca nun ange (De Curtis) 
C. Buti .. C-D13146 
F. Albanese P-AA315 
W. Ladis Od-O0-25737 
A. Ferrauto P-IT520 
Tu sola (De ee 
B. Gigli i G-DA224 
Voce é@ notte (De Curtis 
T. Schipa . G-DA1592 
B. Gigli ‘ . G-DB1296} 
E. de Muro Lomanto — C-DQ 1239 
G. Noto ane .. Od-5606F 
A. Ferrauto P-IT519 
E. Romagnoli Od-19235GO 
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NOTES: This list does not claim to be 
comprehensive. The listings are drawn from 
the latest available Italian catalogues, and are 
not available in this country, except that 
records marked f are in current English 
General Catalogues. Records marked § are on 
“Special Lists’? and may be available to 
special order. 

Records of Victor and American Columbia 
make are recent issues in the U.S.A. 
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Makes are indicated as follows: G—H.M.V. ; 
C—European Columbia; AmC—American 
Columbia ; Vic—Victor (U.S.A.) ; Pol—Poly- 
dor ; D—Decca ; Od—Odeon ; P—Parlophone 
(Cetra in Italy). 

References to s8me older recordings, no 
longer current even in Italy, will be found with 
the original article in the February 1925 issue. 
All the records in this list are sung in Italian 
or Neapolitan. 





NOVICES’ 


CORNER 


By HUBERT FOSS 


PREAMBLE 


The Orchestra and its Instruments 


OT very long ago, during the war, I found 
myself in front of the task of explaining our 


Western music to an Indian audience. The- 


listeners were highly intelligent and well- 
educated, but their musical systems were not 
ours: ours, indeed, were too simple in some 
ways (rhythm, for example), too complex in 
others (harmony, for example). It was a 
fascinating job to do. More recently, I have 
been asked to display our Western orchestra 
to the Chinese listening public: on one day, 
my words have been translated into Kuoyu 
and read by a Chinese (very beautifully, an 
expert has told me), on another I have spoken 
my own piece in English. 

All the time these broadcasts have been 
unfolding their scroll (with some elaboration 
of examples—“ wise saws and modern 
instances ’’ we attempted), I have found that 
the English helpers in the transmission, music- 
lovers, perhaps, but not all musical experts, 
have welcomed the simple approach necessary 
for an explanation to minds of a different 
culture. Indeed, I have many times been asked 
why these broadcasts about the elements of 
music should be sent far overseas to the east— 
why not, indeed, kept to England where just 
such simplicity of approach is (they find, and I 
agree) gravely needed. 

So, at the instance of your editors, I have 
tried to give a few words of explanation of the 
orchestra and its instruments in the barest 
terms, basing my few articles upon the gramo- 
phone records I used in my broadcasts. I have 
altered very little except the manner of the 
words: this is, substantially, what I spoke to 
China, a country of simple-minded but highly 
philosophical people. 

Two points should be made on the practical 
side. First: the records are meant to be listened 
to with care and interest—the articles are 
nothing without the music. Second: there are 
other, perhaps better recordings than those I 
have noted down for the readers’ convenience. 
We picked our recordings carefully, by ear. 
Any gramophonist will do the same. If we 
differ, I. shall be the first to bow to his superior 
knowledge of catalogues and recordings. 

My only hope is dual—to attain clarity, and 
to help the listener’s ear to purer sound and 
more certain analysis of it. : 

H.J.F. 
September, 1946. 


The orchestra is the most popular of all 
musical instruments to-day. The popularity 
has grown within a few years to giant propor- 
tions ; like Jack’s beanstalk, indeed, overnight. 
I can remember when I first heard an orchestra 
—not till I was eleven, although I have been 
learning singing and piano from the time I 
was five. The occasion was a rehearsal by 
Coleridge-Taylor himself ,of Hiawatha at 
Croydon (jointly our native town), and I was 


too young to be allowed to go to the concert. 
Except for the part I played in keeping together 
the school orchestra at the piano, I did not hear 
an orchestra again until I was sixteen, I think ; 
only military and brass bands. Such a state of 
affairs is impossible to-day. The orchestra enters 
the ear of almost every man, woman, or child. 
By the age of six the rising generation has 
become familiar with, indeed demands, the 
orchestra as an instrument, either in the 
cinema or on the radio, perhaps on gramophone 
records too, not to mention at concerts and the 
theatre. 

You will notice ‘that I wrote above of the 
orchestra as ‘‘ an instrument,’’ though it is 
really an assembly of instruments—a “‘ band,” 
as we Call it in slang. I used the phrase because 
it represents the way that people hear the 
orchestra—as one instrument, like the organ. 
But I have often wondered exactly what people 
hear when they listen to an orchestra. I can 
never find out, of course, but I am reasonably 
certain that most people do not hear many of 
the mingling sounds clearly enough. 

So, in this short series of articles, I am going 
to try to give you a few facts and ideas, and a 
few notes of gramophone records, so that the 
instruments and their functions may be more 
easily picked up by the ear, and the music 
more clearly understood. 

We will start with the orchestra itself. A 
“‘ full orchestra’? may consist of 120 players 
(Berlioz asked for more!) or a modest 35. 
Good examples are Wagner’s Metstersinger 
Overture, which needs at least 80 for its massive 
sound, and the simple and lucid Drum Roll 
Symphony of Haydn. The possibilities in the 
way of tone-colour are infinitely varied ; could 
two pieces be more different in their orchestral 
sound than, say, Delius’ Walk to the Paradise 
Garden and Bach’s Second Brandenburg Concerto? 
The instruments themselves are varied in their 
antiquity, their place of origin, and their range 
and power of sound. 

Yet with all this unfathomable well of variety, 
there are only four ways of making musical 
sounds in the orchestra—by scraping a surface, 
by blowing down a pipe, by hitting some object, 
or by plucking a stretched string. The four 
orchestral families are thus clearly defined: 
the strings, which are mainly scraped, the wood- 
wind, which are blown, the brass (also — 
and the percussion (struck). The harp, whic 
is plucked, is an extra adornment. I propose 
to take the families in this order, the strings 
first. On these four pillars our orchestral 
building rests. 

Records 

He oo Meistersinger Overture (Beecham). 
Col. LX557. 
aoe “* Drum-Roll”’ Symphony (Raybould). 
Col. DB833. 

‘or Walk to the Paradise Garden (Beecham). 
Col. L2087. 

Bach, Brandenburg, No. 2 (Busch). Gob. 
LX 439. 

(to be continued) 
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MUSIC AND MAKEBELIEVE 


._ By MARGARET LANDER 


N OT so long ago I heard a modern piano 
concerto broadcast on the wireless 
which I found very difficult to understand, 
and, it seemed, impossible to like. I 
promptly forgot about it until later, when 
my husband informed me that he had 
bought a recording of it. I refused point- 
blank to listen to the records but was 
finally persuaded to hear the third move- 
ment. As I listened, for some reason or 
other I was struck with certain passages 
and, throwing pride to the winds, I asked 
to hear the entire concerto. ‘To my astonish- 
ment I found myself weaving a story around 
it, and by the time the work was finished 
I was full of enthusiasm. I had an entire 
story built around it. We decided to try 
this recording on our friends at one of our 
small fireside concerts which we held once 
a fortnight, and, as the concerto ran on, 
in low tones I told them my story. I was 
amazed to find that many who had always 
disliked this composer’s works, were quite 
thrilled with the concerto. As for myself, 
I have an entirely revised opinion of the 


work, it being one of my favourite piano 


concertos now. 

Have you ever tried this fascinating 
game of making up your own wary to 
music ? It’s quite exciting. 

As the music starts, have pencil and paper 
handy and write down the first thoughts 
that come into your head. From then 
onwards you can weave magic patterns of 
your own to almost any music. 

Wouldn’t it be interesting to ask some of 
your friends to listen to any piece of music, 
all at the same time, and each write his 
or her own story to it ?. I should imagine 
there would be a great many ideas, but so 


long as your own story helps you to enjoy ' 


the music, that is what you want. 

As this story-building has helped me a 
great deal to like» music which I had not 
enjoyed before, I’d like to give you some 
of these stories, which, of course, may not 
(in all probability they won’t) be the same 
as yours. 

Let’s start off with quite a popular 
programme. 


Havanaise, Soloist, 
H.M.V. DBga2rt. 
Side 1.—The scene is Venetian. A gondola 
glides along as the gondolier strums on his 
instrument and sings in a sweet tenor voice a 
passionate love song. The lilt of the song with 
the gondola kceping time as it sways on the 
water is suggested by the orchestra. The song 
becomes sad and dreamy, until the peace is 
shattered by the passing of two or three other 
gondolas whose gondoliers are singing a fast,’ 
racy song. After they have passed, the tenor 
continues his love song, and then, as if affected 
by the gay boat crew, he improvises on his 
original theme, in a faster, more dancy rhythm, 
alternating this with the dreamy tune. 

(The way in which Heifetz emphasizes those 
glorious top notes is a thrilling experience to 
those who love the violin.) 

Side 2.—Towards the end of the journey, the 
song becomes more and more romantic and 
yearning, and, as the gondola reaches its 


Heifetz (Saint-Saéns). 


destination, a pretty girl waves to the gondolier 
who plays and sings a catchy little tune of 
delight as he sees her waiting for him. 

The piece ends with a rather lovely passage, 
a kind of variation on the original theme. 

The Enchanted Lake (Liadow). H.M.V. 
DB2806. 

There is a morning mist hanging over the 
lake, and the occasional twitter of a bird is 
heard as the sun begins to rise slowly, casting 
its shimmering light over the still waters. 
Cheeky little birds sing their song, “ Look at 
us! Look at us!” 

From the middle of the lake a figure in white 
flowing garments arises, and all the animals and 
birds are silent. The fair creature smiles on 
them all and soon the birds chirp again, two 
of them singing a merry duet, until, without 
warning, dark clouds appear, and, as their 
shadows steal across the scene, the figure 
disappears into the lake again, and the mist 
comes down almost obscuring it from the envious 
eyes of the birds and animals. 


All is quiet and still. 


Symphony No. 5 in E Minor (Tchaikowsky). 
H.M.V. C3088-92. 
Side 1. First Movement.—The story of a tragedy 
at sea is being told by the orchestra in dark 
haunting tones. 





A crowd of villagers is listening and the 
melancholy tale is told. 

There is an interruption as a group of 
children comes marching along the cobbled 
streets of the fishing village singing. The 
crowd joins in so that the children will not 
know the bad news, and their voices are raised 
in song whilst underneath runs a tragic theme. 
The sea lashes up to the shore as they sing, and 
soon the children run on. 


Side 2-—-A young lad comes up with a 
message. Everyone becomes deadly quiet as 
the boy tells an old seaman his story and runs 
off again. The seaman tells the crowd that 
some of the men have been saved, and a 
thankful prayer is sent forth as the mothers 
and wives concerned hurry in the direction of 
the wreck hoping to find their menfolk. 

The remainder are frightened to go but 
start discussing amongst themselves as to what 
is the best thing to do. Bravely they decide 
to follow and help the others. They battle their 
way through the fury of the wind. 


Side 3.—As they reach the scene of the 
tragedy, the storm starts up again and the sea 
lashes against the rocks. Life lines are being 
towed out to the ship and rescued men are 
coming back. Soon it is apparent that all are 
safe except the captain who refuses to leave 
his ship. All the relatives crowd round the 
men and they are taken home. The captain’s 
wife is demented, but he won’t leave the ship 
which finally starts to crack up. The wind 
rises up stronger and stronger as the vessel 
creaks and groans and then disappears beneath 
the surging foaming waters. Her hooter gives 
a final weak watery shriek as she sinks. 


Side 4. Second Movement.—Sadly the captain’s 
wife wends her way homewards, the tears 
flowing down her cheeks as she proudly pushes 
past all those who want-to help her. She is 
filled with melancholy and despair as she 
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walks ahead, not daring to look back at the 
foaming waters. 





Soon she arrives home and mechanically 
she sits down at the kitchen table with her 
head in her hands, weeping. Suddenly she 
looks up as she hears a sound at the door. 
Excitedly she gets up and, hardly breathing, 
stretches out her hand and opens the door. 

Side 5.—But ... it is only the captain’s 
dog. She picks it up and hugs the poor drenched 
creature. The dog is grateful to be home again 
but he whines all the time for his master. 
Sadly the two sit before the fire whilst the 
seagulls outside cry in the wind and the sea 
lashes against the rocks. Shortly afterwards 
there is a slight lull in the storm and some of 
the villagers come to the cottage to see if they 
can be of help to the captain’s wife. 


Side 6.—As they are talking a man comes 
in to tell them he has seen the captain through 
his eyeglasses, clinging to a large wooden spar. 
Meanwhile a boat has been sent out but, 
as it nears the captain, the wind breaks out 
again and throws the tiny craft about on the 
waves like a matchbox. The men, however, 
reach the captain and he is pulled aboard. In 
the cottage the captain’s wife gazes anxiously 
from the door, scarcely believing the miracle. 

Side 7. Third Movement.—A short time later, 
her husband is safely home and there is a scene 
of happiness as the wife flits around the cottage, 
humming quietly a tuneful little ditty whilst 
her husband lies exhausted and asleep in bed 
with his dog lying contentedly at his feet. 








The wife hurries to and fro, occasiqnally 
answering the quiet taps on the door as various 
village boys run up to the house with gifts for 
the invalid from grateful villagers whose 
husbands and sons are safe thanks to his 
courage. 

Side 8.—Although so happy the wife sees 
dark clouds forming in the sky again and so 
she pulls down the window shutters to try and 
hide away from the storm, but, try as she will 
she can’t forget the horrors of the wreck and 
the fury of the sea. 

Fourth Movement.—She hears a ship’s siren far 
out at sea and realises that soon her husband 
will be off again on another voyage. With a 
desperate effort she throws off these dark 
thoughts and at that moment there is a distant 
roll of thunder. 

Side 9.—Her husband wakens and demands 
food. He laughs at her fears although he 
knows they are well-grounded. He says he is 
fit and gets up. Soon his wife is herself again. 
The little dog jumps around his master wagging 
his tail with pleasure. Soon, however, this 
assumed gayness wears off, husband and wife 
realising that the storm must be faced another 
day, but, as they become solemn, there is the 
sound of rushing feet and some of the village 
boys come into the cottage. 

Side 10.—A gay party ensues and now no one 
listens to the storm as the captain, apparently 
tireless, laughs and sings with his companions. 

A signal suddenly sounds from the village 
and the laughter stops. The captain puts on 
his oilskins again, and, followed by the lads, 
makes his way to the harbour to help in the 
rescue of a second ship in distress. 

His wife remains at home, now and then 
anxiously looking out of the window, whilst the 
captain’s dog whines in his corner. 

’ A surge of pride comes over the woman as 
she waits. 


(To be continued) 
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“LONDON 
FANTASI — 


A MUSICAL PICTURE OF THE “BATTLE OF BRITAIN ”’ 
by CLIVE RICHARDSON 


THE SENSATION OF THE R.A.F. ‘“‘ FESTIVAL OF REUNION,’’ BROADCAST FROM THE ROYAL ALBERT 
HALL, BY SIDNEY TORCH AND HIS CONCERT ORCHESTRA, ON SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 22nd. 
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ANALYTICAL, NOTES 


AND 





ORCHESTRAL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra (Kous- 


sevitzky): Symphony No. 3 in F 
major, Op. go (Brahms). H.M.V. 
DB6276-9. (12 in., 22s.). Score, Hawkes, 
Eulenburg. 


This familiar and much-loved score has 
given me fresh pleasure, and sent me to 
read it again, moved by a tonally mag- 
nificent recording, made in Symphony 
Hall, Boston, on January 2, 1945. The 
orchestra numbers about a hundred: I 
believe there are thirty-three violins, eleven 
violas, nine violoncellos and nine DBs. The 
marvel of how all these unite may well 
amaze a body, even when he has heard it 
demonstrated for haifa century. Romantic 
verve in fine fling is manifest throughout. 
The tone’s bloom is highly coloured ; the 
work can stand it. As with nearly all 
U.S.A. recordings, one finds the need for 
softening the volume, where the composer 
has marked a f or pp, and for some reason 
the record, on a normal reproducer, does 
not give that. The vistas beyond soft tone 
expand with irresistible allure. 

First movement. Top, F, A flat, F; a 
** motto ’’ much used by Brahms here and 
elsewhere (sometimes, in mirror-wise : i.e., 
either 1st, 3rd, and 8th, or 8th, 6th, and 
ist). Bars 3-5 have it in the bass: it is in 
the finale, too. Just over an inch, Blom has 
suggésted that the wind theme is related to 
that which begins the Allegretto. Please 
yourself. 

This pastoral second theme is deliciously 
confiding. You will go far before hearing 
a band define and phrase more stylishly. 
Study any single phrase. This is the con- 
ductor’s work, primarily: some of our 
bustling British ones should begin to think 
about it. There is a jolly rhythm in all this 
part, the best augury for the whole per- 
formance. Exposition is repeated. How 
Koussevitzky enjoys the voyage on side 2, 
middle, and how gorgtous is this amplitude of 
athletic and dramatic fervour (for one can 
easily feel-the passion upsurging). On side 
3 the brightness of tone perhaps a little 
overcomes the mood: this recording is so 
very brilliant. There is occasionally a 
sense of the instruments’ being a trifle more 
than life siz. And someone may perhaps 
think that Koussevitzky rides the Prahmsian 
storm with a personal wildness that pushes 
it to the limit of balance ; yet the movement 
is surely meant to be intensely exciting. 


FIRST REVIEWS 


Elgar and ‘Brahms were by far the deepes 
pair of late-romantics ; Brahms is, in the 
respects demonstrated in a movement like 
this, the father of all hair-curling emotion- 
raisers ; only, ht brought so much more to 
the game than the idols of the mob ; and 
perhaps the mob must ever remain outside 
the greatest music, whether romantic or 
classical. Cogito, ergo sum, it must be, not 
merely Sentio. 


Second Movement (sides 4, 5). The 
‘‘motto’’ (string interjection) shows its 
full intervals only at the end of the lovely 
opening paragraph: an exordium fit for a 
Greek symposium. Beautiful quiet play is 
made with an incident of the swaying 
6th, 7th, and 8th notes of the theme (A, G, 
A). The rather sad little tune at 2 ins. 
(with the triplet) has another, darker 
appearance in the finale. Koussevitzky 
dwells on some passages, with a slowed 
pace ; not everyone may quite like this 
weighting of the balance. Other parts have 
the finest lucidity: Brahms speaking for 
himself. The scoring has never sounded 
richer to me. For the best study of Brahms 
in this and other symphonic respects, read 
Julius Harrison’s book (Chapman & Hall). 
An exquisite end, only to be achieved by 
the purest art of performing technique. 


Third Movement (side 6). Again the long 
phrasing that I so often like. Middle part 
starts at 14 ins., with, at 1} ins., a varied 
form of its main shape, as a pendant. Then 
first theme again, with different scoring. 
Just before it, a bit of personal rubato that 
should hurt nobody. What is there in such 
a simple movement ? Or, what is there 
not ? A world in a seashore pebble ; all 
heaven in a day, or a disc. 


Finale. The sotto voce opening direction 
suggests depths and complexities to come. 
This movement holds the finest drama of 
its age. The date is 1883: run your mind 
over the other arts of that year, and ask 
yourself the myriad dazzling questions that 
cogitation sets going: about the world of 
music, vis @ vis the others; and Germany, 
in a climax of artistic riches, desperately 
working for social rags and ruin. At $ in. 
is the lowering reminder of the tripleted 
theme that I mentioned at 2 ins. in the 
second movement. Mark the use of triplets 
later. Exultation, tragedy, mysterious hints, 
comfort at the end; and never have I 
heard finer chording in it all ; very rarely, 
playing as technically trim, artistic in the 
finest sense. I really must go again and 
hear these players in their home town. But 
how does the under-privileged reach the 
U.S.A.—before the smash ? It would be 
worth the voyage to hear that apotheosis, 
with the assurance of the uprising motto. 
Brahms stands the test of time, and woe, 
and disappointment ; here is nobility we 
cannot (or will not) now match, a meaning 
we shall never wear out ; renewing joy, 
truth we can cling to amid chaos. 
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Casals (violoncello) B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra (Boult): Concerto in E 
minor Op. 85 (Elgar). H.M.V. 
DB6338-40 DBS6341 (12 ins., 25s. 8d.), 

‘ Auto DBS9043, DBg044-6. Score (gs. 
gd.) and piano reduction. (Novel.o). 


A ripe, resounding performance in good 
balance: just a shade on the heavy side 
tonally, but in part that is the soloist’s 
weighting, I think. I could wish, occasion- 
ally, for a finer soft tone. The proud, 
penetrating Casals is leagued with our 
native temperament, to make the most of a 
work curious, ever-engaging, yet not quite 
immediately heart-increeping. I remember 
so well the first performance, a nervy 
occasion, none more so, in my recollection. 
The orchestra fell far below expectation. 
On this hearing, people were surprised ; a 
few disappointed ; they had expected more 
of the big bow-bow style. Here is some of 
the subtlest Elgar, in the sense of apparent 
simplicity ; lightness of texture—of mood, 
too ; but only in part so. It shows how 
various an artist Elgar could be, while 
stamping every phrase with his own mint- 
mark. It 1s unlike the great violin concerto, 
richest memory of all of my twentieth 
century ‘‘first-time’’ experiences. We 
thought we knew Elgar, by 1919, yet this 
work of just twenty-seven years ago had 
new intimacy; so fascinatingly written: 
most ripely, in the way the solo instrument 
governs all, avo:ding domin:t/on; he is 
playing nearly the whole time, without 
more than very tiny Elgarian bursts of that 
resounding-brass_ orchestration. that we 
know so well. I doubt if anyone else has 
more cleverly solved the problem of “ pre- 
senting ’’ the violoncello, and scaling the 
orchestration to its needs. Elgar must have 
had one of the happiest times of his life, 
solving this problem ; and solving problems 
is ninety per cent. of any artist’s pleasure, 
in any occupation ; in the creative ones it 
is above all an eminent joy; hence some of 
the disappointment felt by those who do not 
themselves experience this kind of pleasure, 
when they come to works of art wherein 
that delight has pre-occupied the creator, 
quite likely, to the exclusion of care about 
** pleasing ”’ the public. 

But a work like this must surely please 
every musical soul that blends the affections 
for tune, ingenuity, orchestral sheens, with 
a real goodwill towards the composer and 
his aims and interests as a creative artist. 
The expression nobilmente, Elgar allowed, 
might well stand for one underlying root- 
feeling. Simplicity is another, we feel ; one 
might compare it with his few chamber 
works (of the same period), though he 
achieved a far finer synthesis here than 
there. Colles, in a happy comparison, 
thought of one or two of Beethoven’s quasi 
fantasia sonatas, as to the form. I know of 
no concerto whose form is so finely moulded 
to the end of exhaling an inward, romantic 
—perhaps autumnal—spirit. It is late- 
career music, the fruit of a_ lifetime’s 
experience of art. 

First Movement. The motto phrase 
defines the romanticism, and evokes the 
mood. It is worth while to listen to. ever 
inflection of the instrument. The orchestra] 
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response deepens the romantic mood, with 
the wind colour, which goes straight back 
to the Weberian type of magic-in-a-timbre. 
Some will think that Casals overloads the 
swaying theme with little emphases of one 
kind or another. I slightly think so, but 
this is matter for artistic diversity of feeling, 
not for reprobation because one happens to 
like (and to think that Elgar would have 
liked) a brighter, lighter style, with less 
rubato. This first side is a bonny little 
picture, on the one idea. Side 2 brings the 
middle part, also swaying—but now in 
fours, not threes. The first idea briefly 
returns, and the motto links us to the 

Second Movement. A whimsical start, 
derived from the motto. The whole move- 
ment is remarkable, curious, unusual. The 
high-compass use of the instrument is 
delicious. I like the way in which the 
second main idea (mid-side) is treated, and 
of course, Casals’s touching of the strings is 
beyond words glorious to every music- 
. lover—especially if he himself has ever laid 
a finger on a string. The use of his No. 2 
theme, very ‘‘ Elgarian,’’ is _ episodical 
rather than developmental, though this 
movement has more strict ‘*‘ development ”’ 
than has the first. In the last half-inch 
there is an urbane touch of combined 
material, before the perfectly-devised 
** curtain,’’ than which Mendelssohn never 
-_planned a better ; but it is all more subtle, 
incalculable than that master’s rather 
obviously schemed, although ever-titilla- 
ting, forms. This single side can be taken 
to the heart and to the memory: I strongly 
advise any who can’t usually carry whole 
movements in their head to try this one: 
the orchestration as well as the tunes ; the 
keys, too, if you can follow them, for their 
** appreciation ’’ should be often one of the 
major pleasures of mature listening. 

Third Movement. The key of this, for 
example, is B flat: keep the end of the 
scherzo in mind as you start side 4. The 
orchestra is strings and wood, with horns. 
The melody is in Elgar’s finest vein of 
musing, ripe reflection. His sequential 
habit prevails ; a few have always been 
rather distrustful of it, but it is part of the 
whole man, and must be taken so even if in 
some places it seems slightly to weaken the 
thought. I do not feel that it does so at all, 
though, in this lovable meditation. 

Finale. This, after one of the classical 
manners, furnishes the greatest formal 
weight, the other three movements having 
been short, and none of them in full-fig 
** sonata ”’ form, or using much of the full 
band. He first shadows the main theme, 
and then goes off into a recitative similar to 
that of the first movement (and so forming 
a binding element in the work). The little 
curl-ornament just before % inch is pure 


Beethoven (cf., oboe, in the Fifth). Soon ° 


after this comes the second idea, with its 
gay slither downwards. The development 
of the themes, in sonata-rondo style, is full 
of graceful fish-like swirls and diversions. 
They are more subtle on this side, perhaps 
slightly less and more purposively “‘ develop- 
mental ”’ on the next (the last but one). I 
am here reminded of Falstaff a little. After 
his episodes he quietens down to (last side) 
a new element for the coda: touching, 
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powerful harmony; and soon the slow 
movement’s spirit and theme is brought to 
mind, with one of the few orchestral 
moments of impassioned speech. This 
second part of the slow-movement theme is 
lingeringly handled, around the mid-side ; 
and with a resumption of the opening 
recitative, and a fling at the finale’s first 
figure, he makes a taut end, cutting off 
sharply, with a hint of the brusque Elgar 
that often hid the romantic in him. 


This is such an easy work to learn that it 
may still be under-estimated. It proves yet 
again how wide-ranging was the skill and 
fancy of this deep artist. 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Walter), Sym- 
phony No. 6 in F major “ Pas- 
‘torale*® (Beethoven). Col. LX963-7 
(12 ins., 36s. 8d.), Auto LX8536-40. 
Score, Hawkes, Eulenburg. 


I have written so many times about this 
work in the last twenty years that in a 
crowded month (and how brightly the 
months are becoming filled !—if only the 
non-musical shops kept pace . . .) I must 
set down just a few impressions of the 


recording and playing style, and a mere: 


word about the shaping (not the form). 
The first impression, in the first inch, is of 
blandness of tone, flexibility of phrasing 
and fiddle-touch, and a nice leisureliness, 
such as countryside relaxation should 
induce: at once easing and bracing the 
nerves. I suppose they lived on their 
nerves just as much then as we do now. 
The tone is not overdone: I am thankful. 
The hints of bird-chirps are happily 
touched in. I am reminded with a smile of 
Wagnerian Rhine-ing, after the middle of 
side 1 : the spacious, almost timeless feeling. 
I suppose one need scarcely hint that this 
sort of scoring (only brass, horns) does not 
excite like Tchaikovsky’s, nor need the 
recording be expected to perform fancy 
feats; I am happy to be soothed, not 
excited, by everything on the disc. The 
vigour is quite sufficient, the affectionate 
spirit charming. The chording is clever. 
Technically, among a dozen of Beethoven’s 
points that I should like to mention, the 
alternation and blending of twos and threes 
in the rhythm may be listened for with a 


pleasure that time never tarnishes. 


Second Movement. A fuller scoring-tone, 
where natural life teems, By the Brooklet. 
Burns concentrated: Beethoven diffuses, 
not in material but in expansion of spirit. 
The richness of the scoring (which is yet so 
simple) is worth keen study. Side 4 leads 
in the development which begins with the 
upward flute arpeggios. At 14 ins., a lovely 
key move, as a new vista bursts on the 
rambler’s view. The minor-key touches are 
exquisite, and handsomely is it all manipu- 
lated by this superbly united orchestra. 
There are other Beethoven moments more 
complex, with many more themes ; this one 
is a masterpiece of multum in parvo craftsman- 
ship ; I doubt if anyone before or since 
could cover the canvas with a finer blend of 
skill, good humour, taste and _ technical 
device, the whole giving an effect of divine 
simplicity. The recording is splendid. 

Village Festival (side 6, and bit of 7). The 
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two keys, F and D, are whimsical, the 
horn whoops just before the second idea, 
funny. Second idea, % in., oboe, with 
bassoon proudly doing his dogged bit. The 
bolder rusticity of the dance in two-time 
brings in, for the first time, the trumpets. 
After this, Beethoven indicated that he 
wished the whole of the preceding scherzo- 
and-trio to be repeated. One imagines 


‘that, or turns back the record, before 


taking his coda, which consists of a tiny bit 
of the first theme, with the old Haydn 
dodge of pausing and then dashing off 
Presto. Then, without warning, comes 


The Storm. One of the best in music, 
because one of the most purely musical. 
Here is the weight not only of nature’s 
forces, but of that other force, of elemental 
power, the romantic conception of nature’s 
awe and mystery, which was permeating all 
the arts: music, perhaps, most intensely, 
though there it- had to be tried by the 
classical fire. In that consideration lies 
some. of the keen pleasure found in this 
movement, though its own stir, even 
without any background knowledge, holds 
ample interest. So does the melodic course, 
and the harmonic, both of which are clear, 
easy, strong ; best of all in the planning, I 
think, are the keys. The opening gambit is 
such as I think no other composer would 


have used. 
Thanksgiving. Sides 8 to 10. Shepherd’s 


song. Back to the country’s free-spread of 
time and peace. A beautiful touch in the 
fiddling. “Side 9 takes us on a happy 
excursion : much as one feels, in the country, 
how many new things there are to expe- 
rience. Then in the middle .a variation in 
semiquavers whips up the exhilaration. 
The last-side coda is long, and contains 


more semiquaver variating. In this finale. 


Beethoven touches the Miltonic vein not 
only in richness but in what might be 
called piety: bits of May Morning come to 
mind, and L’ Allegro, and Morning Hymn in 
Paradise, fragments of a purer day, to which 
the imagination fondly turns whenever we 
hear this perfection of Beethoven’s simplicity 
and strength, his glorious assurance of 
musical faith. A recording of first-rate 
quality is this set. I have not for years, en- 
joyed a recorded Beethoven so well. 


Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent 
Garden (Lambert): Extracts from 
Ballet, “The Sleeping Princess” 

(Tchaikovsky). Columbia DX1281-2 
(12 in., gs. gd.). 


Tchaikovsky’s ballet of thirty numbers 
was ziven at St. Petersburg in 1890. For 
Diaghilev’s production of 1921 the music 
was partly re-orchestrated by Stravinsky 
(setting by Bakst), and a little of the 
Casse Noisette music was used. Part of this, 
which Haskell describes as “‘ the first truly 
classical Russian ballet on a grand scale 
that London had ever seen,’”’ is known as 
Aurora’s Wedding. 1 follow authorities, 
having no knowledge of thesc as stage 


- works. The titles on the discs before me 


are: Panoma, Pages’ Dance and Aurora’s 
Solo, Vision Scene, Act 2 (Violoncello solo, 


Raymond. Clark), and Red Riding Hood .. 
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March, Act 3. The amiable, old-maidish 
music presents no features upon which I 
need dwell. ‘The recording is of a bland, 
perfectly congenial order, and the playing 
appears to be neat, careful, and sweet- 
toned. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (V. 
de Sabata): “Roman Carnival ” 
| Overture (Berlioz). Decca K1552 
(12 in., 4s. 10$d.). Score, Eulenburg 

or Hawkes. 

A good example of the tonal heights and 
shades which the new. recordings afford. 
The spirit of the performance is keen, the 
tone refined ; it is alert, tip-toe playing. 

It is close on a hundred and three years 
since Berlioz first conducted this overture— 
without a full rehearsal! The carnival at 
Rome is in Benvenuto Cellini; and the 
material of this overture was planned as the 
prelude to Act 2. Part of the cor anglais 
theme (that at ? in.) was originally a bit of 
sea-music in The Death of Cleopatra, with 
which Berlioz had unsuccessfully tried to 
win the Prix de Rome in 1829: this was just 
before he wrote the Fantastic. That is an 
exciting transition, from this air to the 
sensations of the carnival. Herein we get 
some of the real /p murmurs that the new 
recording is able to furnish, it seems, more 
freely and surely than the old, and for which 
I, always rather a sufferer from the lack of 
this lovely element, give hearty thanks. 

The first theme, of which we hear more 
later, is from the gaieties at the end of Act 1 : 
**Sonnez trompettes, sonnez musettes,”’ 
and so on. There is but a glimpse of this 
scene, and then the cor anglais theme of the 
Cellini-Teresa duet : ‘‘ O Teresa, you whom 
I love more than life itself’? The canonic 
treatment is striking, and the instrumenta- 
tion is lovely. Now on with the merriment ; 


the theme we first heard (the real second | 


subject) opens side 2. Never was there a 
more glittering scene. The upward burst in 
mid-side 2, with the quieter bit that follows, 
signals the arrival of some masqued actors 
who arouse curiosity as they dart amid the 


throng. A touch of the love-music, and then - 


wild revelry to end. 

Mr. de Sabata, born 1892 at Trieste, 
has been doing excellent-work over here, I 
read. He is, I notice, a son of the choir 
master at La Scala, pupil and prizeman of 
the Milan Conservatoire, and a composer. 
I recall his Lusty Juventus overture at a 
Prom., many years ago. He has also 
written quartets, and two operas, one per- 
formed at La Scala. He is very welcome 
here again. 


Boyd Neel String Orchestra (Neel) : 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 in F 


u major (Bach). Decca K1550-1 
(12 in., gs. gd.). Score, Hawkes or 
Eulenburg. 


The. soloists in this very clearly-limned, 
strong-coloured performance of an old 
favourite (one of the best of its order) are 
G. Eskdale (trumpet), A. Gleghorn (flute), 
F. Grinke (violin), and Evelyn Rothwell 
(oboe). Though the use of “‘ concerto ”’ 
here is in the meaning ‘‘ to compete,’”’ who 


would adjudicate the competition of such 
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grand players ? Theirs, however, is not to | 
fight, but to aid and abet each other, and 
J.S.B., im the mazy dance or the meditative 
meander. We find No. 2 one of the best 
examples of the competition between the 
" concertino > group of soloists and the 
* ripieno ”’ rest. Only half of the Branden- 
burgs are really obvious examples of that. 
They are all remarkably different, this 
packet of works presented to the prince, 
with the needfulsome glorifying dedication, 
in 1721. The solo parts weave, and show 
variety, within the pretty close formation 
of the old Vivaldian form. It was a novelty 
to have both wind and strings in the con- 
certino. It was bold to include the trumpet. 
When he plays in that high register he can 
get a much more nearly complete scale than 
down below, where he was confined to those 
arpeggios and fanfaronades of which one 
can quickly tire. (Hence, by the way, the 
‘*Bach Trumpet,’’ or Clarin Trumpet, 
unvalved, on which, by hard training, 
players could perform those parts in which 


Bach and others took them up as high as" 


the top soprano C, two octaves above 
middle C.) 

The thematic material is small: broadly, 
the treatment of the first eight bars (count 
four to a bar, at three beats to two seconds), 
and then of the two-bar violin phrase that 
follows. The trumpet gives the colouring, 
right from the start: a tingle in its trill. 


The slow movement. has flute, oboe, 
violin and bass only. The music is thus in 
line with that chamber style which Bach 
had such pleasure in cultivating during his 
period at Céthen, where the prince was a 
lover of these forms. In this culmination of 
the Baroque we find signs, in individual 
composers as in the air of the day, of 
romantic trends. Dr. Geiringcr draws 
attention to the little falling two-note figure 
in bars 4 and 5 (violin, as it accompanies 
the oboe’s entry), as the ** Mannheim sigh 
of a somewhat later period,’’ when the 
foundations of the coming style were being 
laid by the composers at that city ; but, of 
course, such delicacies were inherent in the 
finer side of men like Bach and Handel, 
whose romanticism was rich, though not so 
openly displayed (flaunted, one might say) 
as by the generation that was to come. You 
will hear the sigh to good advantage in mid- 
side. It forms a pleasing little variety for 
the middle of the movement : the first part 
makes more play with the theme first 
heard. At the end the two ideas are again 
blended. People are continually wanting to 
compose. I happen lately to have been a 
good deal beset by young (or rather, 
inexperienced : one was seventy) composers. 
I send them to Bach, and they look blank. 
What else can I do, and be honest ? Most of 
them don’t, 
again. ... 


The fugalizing finale has broad pleasures, 
in the texture, the form, the colour (note 
the pretty touch of pointillisme in the trumpet 
pips here and there), and the mild delirium 
of the last two pages, in which the Baroque 
is represented in a way perhaps comparable 
to that of some of-the pictures wherein the 
heavens themselves, 
clouds, are peopled with carousing cherubs. 





_ however, want to. be born ~ 
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London Symphony Orchestra (Muir 
Mathieson) : Seascape, from the film 
** Western PR tg ot (Clifton. 
Parker). Calypso Music from the 
film ‘‘ The Rake’s Progress *’ (William | 
Alwyn). . Decca . K1544 (12 in. 
4s. 104d.). 

This is the second of a series of records of 
incidental music from British films. The 
first was Bliss’s Baraza. Mr. Alwyn is a 
professor of composition at the Royal 
Academy of Music, where he first went 
with a flute scholarship ; he is forty-one. 
His piece has an amiable swing, with a 
rhythmic side-wave that is taking. It pre- 
sumably derives from some sunny-island | 
fashion : I have vaguely heard of *‘ calypso ”’ 
singing, but my haunts have not brought me 
into touch with this sportive, inviting 
material, which fills aside in an entirely 
ingratiating and congenial way. There is a 
flavour of one sort of -“‘ spiritual ’’: ‘the 
basis of melodic motion is probably older, 
and not at all wild. - ° 

Mr. Parker is more eauneiiiaiiliel in our 
sober British way : what a raft of such sea- 
music we have heard in the last forty years ! 
However, it is well to follow good models: 
so ably, and the composer raises a nice 
little momentary storm, handles the orches-' 
tra fitly, and is smoothly backed up by the 
new recording, which loves nothing better 
than big film-waves such as this music 
lushly ladles out. 

W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Max Rostal (violin): Sonata for Violin, 
Op. 13 (Frankel). Decca K1178-9: 

(12 ins., gs. gd.). 

An unaccompanied violin sonata is now; 

a rarity; bold is the composer who. 
attempts one. I have had a good deal of: 
pleasure in listening to Mr. Frankel’s 
cheerful essay, which is by no means 
difficult to take in and enjoy. He: has an. 
easy flow.of well punctuated ideas, and: 
paragraphs them well; does not protest 
too much ; uses double-stopping freely, but - 
not as in the manner of some, emphasising. . 
the violin’s limitations ; ‘and ‘is sufficiently’ 
rhetorical, without being violent or senti- 
mental. I am in parts reminded -of Bloch’s . 
manner, with a lighter touch. Mr.: Rostal . 
is a perfect interpreter, I should judge 
(without knowing the music in print).: The 
first movement carries some of the thought- 
weight, in its slowish general pace, and so 
the second is a one-side Allegro, and the last.. 
Allegretto, Quasi Andantino. I confess that 1. 
approach with a wince most modern British 
quick movements, expecting that too dogged : 
gaiety, that bustling scutter which so often. 
takes the place‘of either fancy or. thought. 
Mr. Frankel gives. a far more taut and. 
worth-while Allegro by taking things steadily, 
aphoristically, with a_ kind of inviting 
jauntiness : one might imagine a strolling 
fiddler playing much more for. his own: 
amusement that for any particular public,,. 
for whom he cares not.a fig: but they are 
likely to care for a short ramble with a genial . 
companion. On such music, easy upon the 
ear, many.can make -their own - fancies, 


thus invoked in friendly. fashion. The finale 
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pursues an ambling pace, with some more 
double-stopping and sweet richness of 
recorded tone. It should hold the interest 
of most people for the full side. This is the 
€asiest-going sonata I know, and its harmony 
will hurt none. It is not a bit “* extremist.”’ 
I like to feel I am being sped with a pat on 
the back and a ‘“* Too-ra-loo!’”’ instead of 
as, so often nowadays, with a ‘* Take that, 
damn you!’’ and an upper-cut. 
R.A. 


HANDEL’S “MESSIAH ”’ 


isobel Baillie (soprano), Gladys Ripley 
(contralto), James Johnston (tenor), 
Norman Walker = (bass), 
Mortimer (trumpet), with the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Sargent) and Huddersfield Choral 
Society, Chorus Master: Herbert 
Bardgett. Columbia DX1283-1301 
(12 fn., 92s. 7$d.). Auto DX8223-41. 

The recording has a firm body and a 
capital tensity : it takes me back, as well as 
I could ever hope, to the fashions of my 
youth, when I was brought up on Messiah, 
and had not yet discovered Bach’s other 
world. Handel, in his own sphere, is a 
master, as well as a child of his age, 
spiritually and -technically. Everybody 
should know this work, and here is a first- 
class way of learning it. 

The arrangement is a typical concert 
presentation, as to the items included. 
Some of the fifty-three numbers are rarely 
sung. The set here offered includes all the 
usual pieces that comprise the three Parts 
into which the work is somewhat arbitrarily 
divided in the index of the vocal score 
(Novello, and other prints). The number- 
ing there, and here, does not quite coincide, 
because on the discs several items are 
numbered as one. The work is worth an 
essay, which I should much like to write, 
but I must be content now with referring to 
the style and recording in some of the items, 
and with merely emphasizing that this 
work, so typical of Handel in its personal 
feeling, its dramatic style, its use of dance- 
types (it has thus strong operatic qualities), 
its mingling of Italianate and Germanic 
essences, well deserves its place as a master- 
piece not only of Handel’s domination over 
our music, but of the baroque oratorio style 
and of the power of a vivid imagination 
working in high subjective freedom: as 
opposed to Bach’s more intensely objective 
spirit. For an easy essay briefly describing 
the whole work, I must refer you to Bair- 
stow’s book in the Musical Pilgrim series 
(O.U.P.). The date is 1741: the time of 
composition (as regards the writing down : 
Handel probably had much of it in his 
head) was twenty-four days. First perform- 
ance, in Dublin, 1742. Most of the music 
was new: a little was adapted, in a char- 
acteristic fashion, from previous writings of 
his own, and a trifle from.other people’s. 
The orchestration was mostly light ; some- 
times slight, as regards the use of tone- 
colour. Mozart and many another added 
to the instrumentation, and even to the 
parts. Probably the work might with 
advantage be re-scored to-day. It could 
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benefit, too, from a re-arrangement of some 
of the numbers, so as to give better repre- 
sentation of the various aspects of the story : 
the Prophecy, Advent, Nativity, the Mission, 
Sacrifice and Atonement, Ascension, the 
Gospel Tidings and Resurrection message : 
and my friend Dr. F. H. Wood has suggested 
a better sequence in Part II, by continuing 
from ‘‘ Surely ’’ (21 in the present enumera- 
tion) straight to “‘ Thy rebuke” (25): a 
stronger sentiment is thus evoked. Handel 
could be a little dogged and academic, 
with his fugueing, and not always does the 
style suit the words : ‘* And with his stripes,”’ 
e.g. Part II might well start : 24, 20, 21, 25. 
I should have liked at least two items from 
the Appendix, ‘* Let all the angels,”’ and 
**'Thou art gone up.”’ 

Overture. Excellently drawn and richly 
recorded. The tone is tonic. It is not 
important, being merely a_ sufficieritly 
impressive Lully (French) overture, having, 
in this instance, a slow preface and a fugue. 

Comfort ye; Every valley (T.). Soloist 
good, as the day goes. The minutely 
listening ear can always wish some things 
better. Tone rather stolid, but the robust 
tenor is traditional in this part. The old 
hand in the singing world likes to hear the 
soloist holding his own, and being so clear ; 
and I for one can enjoy the Northern 
pronunciations. 

The band produces a rubicund beaming 
tone: one might say, typically Northern 
also; one thinks of Mr. Priestley and 
Bruddersford folk, even before the chorus is 
heard. ‘‘ Comfort ”’ is a good key-word for 
the recit, mostly accompanied, with some 
passages of chord-punctuated secco (time- 
free). Note “‘cry”’ on high note: one of 
many touches of Handel’s realism: as is, 
on a subtler scale, the drop to ‘* pardon‘d.”’ 

4. And the glory. A well-bound (not 
muscle-bound) chorus. The extremer 
Beecham speeds, by the way, are not 
adopted. I never cared very much for 
some of them. Still, they were vitaminic. 
The prophetic word drives through on 
whole-bar notes, with Lordly dominance. 
‘This chorus has a mixture of counterpoint 
and block harmony that pleases the average 
man so much better than Bach’s more 
complex procedure. Handel is not often 
stodgy or unsubtle ; yet he varies much, 
and parts of Messiah are first class, parts 
second, and a few, to my mind, third. 
Settle the order for yourself. Note rise of 
pitch, first to E, then F sharp, then one 
(only) A. This chorus sings with easy 
solidity, and you can, praises be, hear the 
words. Bardgett is a clever trainer. North- 
ern vowels help much to carry the tone: but 
being a Northerner myself, I may be a 
little biased in favour of their quality: not 
always, I admit, pretty, but grand tone- 
fodder. Are top A’s tighter than in my 
time ? 

5. Thus saith; But who (B.). The singer 
has capital authority, volume, weight, for 
these dark-spirited numbers. Baroque 
realism in the minatory “‘shake.’”? The 
two sorts of recit. are heard : secco, and then, 
at “all nations,” stromentato, accompanied, 
in regular time. A grand blaze of Old 
Testament fury in the middle. Artistically, 


than anything else. 
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the repeat of part 1 is cut short (da capos are 
often a curse in these old works; their 
formalism sometimes wearies). The new 
fire has fresh fuel (ideas), and is rightly 
more concentrated than the first. Large 
leaps, and a magnificent last run. This 
O.T. spirit ought to put the fear in the 
hearer, if we are not now altogether beyond 
that once so approved state. 

47. And He shall purify. This, with ** For 
unto us,”’ “* His yoke,’’ and “‘ All we,’’ were 
adapted from some Italian duets. This is 
the weaker jog-trot style: Handel the 
routineer. The sopranos rise well here. 

8. Behold ; O thou. More amiable music 
now, as befits the Christmas prophecy. 
The dance-spirit is clear in O thou. It could 
do to go faster, therefore. A trifle solid, 
in the general style, I feel. This is where 
Beecham scored. A phrase comes often, 
with different continuations: a_ clever 
Handel device. A nice mental-spiritual 
suggestion in the voice and treatment. The 
chorus clinches, carrying the tone with a 
smooth beneficence. 

10. For behold; 11, The people. Rich 
colouring and suggestion in 10. Deep tones, 
with the light breaking for the last part. 
Mystery in the wavering figure ; sombre 
close chords till the key changes ; the voice 
with its ascent to the high keynote brings 
comfort. This picture has a splendid effect, 
following upon the idea of shining glory in 
No. 9g, the rejoicing to come. In No. 11 
** walked ”? is the keyword : a dark path of 
string and bassoon octaves. ‘“* Light ”’ is 
a keen illumination. One theme prevails. 

12. For unto us. Taken from his duets. 
Parts at first thinnish: he is saving for the 
bursts. The strings’ buzzing about like 
excited devotees is a fine bit. ‘* Wonderful ”’ 
has a grand ring. The choir has been well 
moulded for unity of sex-tone (some choirs’ 
four parts sound like four sexes) and for 
unity of scale, within each part. Of course, 
one could always imagine perfection, in 
anything: especially if like me you have 
been brought up among singers all your 
life, and know their art and problems better 
But here is heartsome 
work, 

13. Pastoral Symphony. ‘* Symphony ”’ in 
one of its several meanings : here, simply an 
instrumental interlude, to set the mental 


‘scene. Handel wrote “ pifa,’’ meaning the 


shepherd’s pipe, which he had heard in 
Italy. The pifferari kept up the tradition of 
piping in Rome on Christmas morning. 
Other composers had used the device. 

14. The annunciation. The work’s best 
imagination is here. The two types of 
recit. in alternation. And lo suggests the 
beating of wings. (I have not, as I write, 
the soprano’s solos. When they come later I 
will add a note about her work in general.) 
I expect high pleasure. 

Glory to God is another good example of 
Handel’s method in choral writing: partly 
purely harmonic and partly purely contra- 
puntal, in turn. 

15. Rejoice. The florid style at its 
Handelian best. The air was at first 
written in 12/8 time, and then cut, and 
made 4/4. Handel’s forms, I would remark 
(sixice I cannot scan them all), are ingeni- 
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ous: there is more than meets the casual 
ear. Much is done with motives; his 
variety of rhythms is notable. The keys, and 
the use of different parts of the vocal com- 
pass, are always finely calculated: Handel 
was a master of the voice, and seemed to love 
it more than Bach did: or rather, to treat it 
more after its nature, not as an orchestral 
instrument. ‘‘ He is’’ needs no display: 
the change is artistic: note the pearly 
sweetness of the middle-compass writing. 
‘* He shall speak peace”’ is a calm, con- 
fiding descent, soothing in the patterns, the 
long held notes, the lulling loveliness of the 
melodic line. A world of skill, experience, 
Italian training, and pure genius, in this. 

16. Then shall; He shall feed His flock. 
The pastoral 12/8 again, reminding us of 
the “‘symphony.”’ Difficult to sustain the 
cantabile. Often taken too slowly. The 
pace here is quite slow enough. The air 
was at first meant as a soprano solo. One 
or two other parts of the work were 
originally shaped differently. The soprano 
now takes part of the air, on side 17. 

18. His yoke is easy. A capital contrast, 
. in the light tripping style. One always 
wishes singers could touch those lilts like 
string-players. There is not quite the ease 
in present-day handling that there used to 
be, and the semiquavers don’t always have 
the dewy sparkle that I want. They touch 
the work’s highest note (B flat) well. The 
number is from the Italian duets, with 
additions ; it ends Part II brightly. 

19. Behold. Some may think more highly 
of this than I do.” It has its sad colouring, 
and its dignity, for the beginning of the 
** Passion ’’ portion of the work, but there is 
something stodgy in it, I feel. 


20. He was despised. Often an ill-treated 


air, as to pace. This singer is trim and 
judicious. “‘ Grief”’ is a word beautifully 
coloured by Handel. | 


21, 22, 23. -A suite of choruses, the first 
alone of which seems dramatically apt. 
Surely has particular weight because it is 
(as his writing rarely is) nearly all harmonic. 
This is the type of imaginative work that 
best measures to Bach’s greatest thinking. 
The beating figure (cf. that at the end of the 
_ preceding solo) suggests the punishment. 
No. 23 is a fugue, which some will not 
want: here, at least. The subject is a 
conventional one, much used by a lot of 
composers ; the choir, for once, seems less 
than thoroughly happy. The straying 
sheep (an adapted duet) seem to me a 
mistake of Handel’s. At the end (‘‘ And 
the Lord ’’) we get the great imagination 
again, and ripely do the singers enter in. 
Handel’s flashes are rarer than Bach’s, but 
can be as piercing. 

24. All they ; He trusted in God (T.). The 
strings jeer. The chorus is meant to be 
sardonic, but a fugue is not very well in 
character, I feel. It is in this and a few 
other ways that Handel shows himself more 
the handy, ready workman, where Bach is 
the finer creative artist. But, given the 
chorus, this is the way to get through it. 

25. Thy rebuke; Behold. The reward is 
swift, and glorious: a deep recitative, with 
wonderful key-shadings : then finest Handel 
again, The soloist’s tone is well found, his 


-“*a grand sing.” 
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spirit in full and ably controlled sympathy, 
in recit. and air. The following number, 
26 He was cut off ; But Thou didst not leave, 
is in the more facile style. 27, Lift up, is 
safe and sound big bow-wow stuff, very 
much after its period: roiling measures: 
It has the only five-part 
writing in the work. It was for. this item 
in the first Leeds Festival (1858) that an 
old DB. player prepared so fitly. Sterndale 
Bennett, conducting, had asked that the 
major part of the band should be silent in 
this chorus until the words “‘ He is the King 
of Glory,’’ then enter with a blaze. The 
old player, hearing this, whispered to his 
violoncellist son, ** Didst- hear that, Jim ? 
Reych us t’ rosin’’?; and with many a 
strong rub, and snort of satisfaction, 
finally, declared, ‘‘ Now, look out, Jim ; 
Pll show ’em who’s t’ King o’ Glory!”’ 
And, says Dr. Spark, who tells the tale, 
‘verily, the vigorous raspings of that 
double bass and violoncello were absolutely 
unparalleled in the history of bowing and 
scraping.’ Bless all enthusiasts ! 

With 28, The Lord gave the word, we have 
a like zeal, missionary bustle, O.T. pomp, 
and a bad accent on the last syllable of 
** preachers ’’ (Handel never had very safe 
English). No. 29, Their sound, with its 
trumpet figure, has much the same 
enunciatory provenance. This is often 
omitted. The world-wide missionizing is 
typified by rising and falling scales. 
Between the two comes another pastoral, 
How beautiful : the feet are to tread the path 
of the Good Shepherd: and they should 
tread that path with a Southern lightness. 
Why do the nations ? is again in the line of 
O.T. indignation: fire, fury: definitely, an 
Old Theology. A good lively performance. 
I have only twice heard this done nearly 
perfectly (never quite) in 45 years. The 
absence from this performance of the da capo 
is in accordance with the composer’s inten- 
tions, but against the habit of soloists. 
Mark how neatly Handel employs Italianate 
flourishes to suggest the rant of the prophet. 

30. Let us break. More good times for 
the choir. The crowd’s cries are rather 
conventionally treated. No. 31 is a recit. 
and air, for T. Fine powerful stuff, on a 
near-ground-bass, with chromatic grit in 
its spirit. Thou shalt break them: more O.T. 
vengeance. Mr. Johnston has the weight 
for this. Handel is admurably crisp, brief, 
and dramatic. 


32. Hallelujah! needs no man’s com- 
mendation. It is superb, in its handling of 
tone masses, and of the voices (see how he 
works them up to their top note: Handel 
understood the voice perfectly) ; in its 
architectural fling, of a piece with magnifi- 
cent structures like the Wiirzburg Residenz, 
or dozens of the works of the brothers 
Asam, of Naumann and Babhr : bold mould- 
ing, majestic patterns, piling up of effects, 
glorious ascents te an empyrean of whirling 
cherubim (to which I liken the string semi- 
quavers near the end), and flashing angels. 
Here is Handel’s vision of heaven. You 
get a good taste of those Yorkshiremen’s 
quality in the leads. Do the women, 
well though they sing, show the effect of 
our rations ? (Few women get their fair 
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food-share: they sacrifice for the men.) 
The problem of how to build, and save 
tone, is a sharp one. Few choirs solve it 
ideally. This performance has, however, 
a strong climactic tower in No. 32, perhaps 
the finest example extant of simple 
glorification. 

Part III enters on a different argument, 
to which the mind must be attuned. 
I know is a noble affirmation, as strong in 
peaceful poise as Hallelujah ! was in demon- 
strative clamour. This needs a sense of 
humanity, yet also something - serene, 
beyond human stretch. Technically, it 
repays study as much as any complex 
chorus. Simplicity and strength are based 
always on subtlety of craft, as well as on 
the intuition of genius. 

The vivid contrasts of No. 35, Since by 
man came death (two with touches of the 
mystic, two very 18th century in their 
rough confidence), preface the Trumpet air, 
which is of the period, in its earthly pomp: 
one might almost call it braggadocio. 
There were several men bound up in 
Handel, and this one is not the mystic. 
Again, one cannot help thinking how much 
more inward would be the method and 
mind of other composers. ‘This is a physical, 
not a spiritual ‘“‘change.’’ Handel, I 
cannot help feeling, was betrayed -here by 
the lesser side of his nature. The middle 
part of the air is, as usual, not sung. The 
final choruses, Worthy, and the Amen fugue, 
for which the choir keeps a special bit of 
noble vim, wind up ‘in the spirit of grandeur ; 
the ascription of praise, and that soaring 
flamboyance, send‘ an audience , away 
‘**feeling good.’’ Perhaps, too, a little 
overwhelmed by Handel’s gusto. A bracing 
experience, this Messiah. Don’t miss it! 





I have now been able to hear Miss 
Baillie’s soprano solos, and have much 
enjoyed this pure; free, amply-toned voice. 
Only in the lightness of rhythm do I feel a 
little lack. No finesse is more difficult to 
achieve than this: most of all, in slow airs 
such as Come unto me. Miss _ Baillie’s 
quality reminds me, as well as any singer’s 
I know, of that purest of pleasures to the old 
choirmaster, the boy’s trained voice. Yet 
many do not want the objectively-pure, in 
such. music: they prefer a pretty strong 
tinge of subjective emotion. I am delighted 
to find Rejoice taken at a real dance-speed. 
The runs achieve, I should think, about the 
highest degree of accuracy we can expect, 
and a much higher one than the majority 
of other sopranos would produce. J know 
is not quite so tonally happy, or magistral. 
The annunciation recits. are excellent. 
Her sostenuto and cantabile never fail ; it 
is only in details of one aspect of the flow, as 
suggested above, that I could wish a finer 
touch occasionally. She has a true spirit 
for Handel’s great simplicities such as How 
beautiful. It takes a genius to be deeply 
simple. W.R.A. 





N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Tosca- 
nini): La Gazza Ladra Overture, 
‘The Thieving. Magpie” (Rossini). 
H.M.V. DB6342 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 


(This record will be reviewed next month.) . 
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OPERATIC AND SONGS 


Margherita Carosio (soprano), Royal 
Opera House Orchestra, Covent 
Garden (Franco Patane): Si, mi 
chiamano Mimi, ‘“‘La_ Bohéme,”’ 
Act 1 (Giacosa-Illica-Puccini). Addio 
del passato, “La Traviata,’ Act 3 
(Piave - Verdi). Sung in Italian. 
H.M.V. DB6343 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 

Paolo Silveri (baritone), Royal Opera 
House Orchestra, Covent Garden 
(Franco Patane): Prologue, “* Pag- 
liacci ’’ (Leoncavallo). Sung in Italian. 
Columbia DX1304 (12 in., 4s. 10$d.). 

Luigi Infantino (tenor), Royal Opera 
House Orchestra, Covent Garden 
(Franco Patane): La Donna e 
mobile and Questa o quella, 
** Rigoletto ’’ (Verdi). Sung in Italian. 
Columbia DB2269 (10 in., gs. 114d.). 


The present season of the C.M.F. San 
Carlo Opera Company at Covent Garden 
‘has given us a real taste of Italian “‘ grand 
opera.”” Memories of grander days were 
awakened by the now out-of-date sets used 
in most of the operas, and still—certainly in 
the case of the first act of “‘ Madame 
Butterfly °—preferable in many ways to 
more pretentious but not successful attempts 
at modern production. I imagine that the 
San Carlo people gave the audience more 
realistic fireflies than the little green electric 
lamps so conscientiously, and only too 
obviously, wagged up and down at the end 
of poles by the stage hands at our national 
opera house. But at the height of its glory 
I cannot believe that Covent Garden has 
ever before had its boards trodden by such 
a bevy of personable tenors and handsome 
sopranos, all, apparently, in their early 
twenties. To their youth, and consequent 
lack of experience, to the fact that many 
of them were appearing outside their own 
country for the first time, we may attribute 
a tendency to let everything fly, to neglect 
nuance, and generally to cross the t’s and 
dot the i’s: but how heart-warming was 
this generous outburst of song, this clarity 
of diction, this ability to come through the 
orchestra at climactic points and make the 
rafters ring. No wonder the audience 
caught the infection and cheered themselves 
hoarse, roared for encores, and shattered all 
the well-bred traditions of the house. 

What a joy, too, it was to have conductors 
who really understood their Rossini, Verdi, 
and Puccini, and secured most vital and 
lively playing from the orchestra. 

If only, one could not help reflecting, our 
hard-working artists had opera like that 
in their blood streams and felt really able 
to let go. Let us hope it may happen one 
day when the English operatic stage is 
really given a chance to establish itself and 
not be expected to do with a handful of 
players and a very limited range of singers. 

These recordings are the first fruits of 
the San Carlo Season. 

Margherita Carosio, born in Genoa, is, 
unlike most of the others, an artist with a 
wide experience of the world’s opera houses. 
Her Violetta has been one of the really 
artistic events of the season and her Rosina 
was almost as good, though somewhat too 
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mannered. She had the great virtue of 
singing with delicacy and quietness when 
these qualities were called for and with 
sufficient power when that was needed. I 
cannot say that this first virtue is very 
apparent in her recording, which, un- 
fortunately, stresses the resonant quality 
of the voice and does not always do justice 
to its other qualities. 

Miss Carosio gives great warmth to the 
cantabile section of Mimi’s aria, and a 
wistful appeal to the earlier portions, but 
her top A’s are too piercing as recorded. 
I am very glad she ended with the little 
parlando phrases, which are charmingly 
done. In Addio del passato the top notes ring 
out excellently and with no coarsening of 
tone and much, though not all, of the tragic 
feeling of the aria is present. To hear 
Claudio Muzio read the fatal letter and to 
hear her hardly suppressed emotion and 
stifled sobs, in her wonderful Columbia 
recording of the aria, is to realise the differ- 
ence between greatness and great com- 
petence. In both the arias the orchestra is 
admirable and there is an excellent balance. 
We have certainly not had before such a 
finely played accompaniment to the Pro- 
logue from ‘* Pagliacci,’’ with all the detail 
clear and vivid, and it is matched by some 
magnificent singing from Paolo Silveri, who 
has not been heard outside Italy before. 
This artist is, from every point of view, the 
most promising heard during the Covent 
Garden season, and should have a great 
future before him. In this recording the 
orchestra gives the impression of retreating 
a little too far into the background when 
accompanying the singer, but, in general, 
we have here a very fine and ardently felt 
performance. 

There remains the Sicilian tenor, Luigi 
Infantino, also making his debut outside 
Italy. Mr. Infantino has not yet captured 
the cynical tones of Questo o quella, which 
needs to be acted with the voice, as well as 
sung, but he is light-hearted enough over 
La donna é mobile, and I can well understand 
his pride in getting right in the middle of 
the bullseye in that final ringing high note, 
and not wanting to let go. 

This has been an exceptionally interesting 
batch of records and one looks forward to 
finding the art of these young singers 
gradually maturing. Fine voices and 
resounding high notes are a goodly heritage 
with which to begin an operatic career, but 
to that heritage must be added the feeling 
for nuance and the phrase which dis- 
tinguishes the first rank from the second 
rank artist and which shows that he is 
thinking of the music first, and himself a 
long way after. 


Elisabeth Schumann (soprano), Gerald 


Moore (piano): Das Madchen 
(Schlegel — Schubert); Am mein 


Clavier (Schubart — Schubert). Sung 
in German. H.M.V. DA1864 (10 in., 
4s. 104d.). 

Schubert’s An mein Clavier is the perfect 
compliment to the far better known An die 
Musik, the two songs forming his gentle 
hymns of thanks and praise to his beloved 
art. 1 

The poet ofe¢An mein Clavier (and Die 
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Forelle), CG. F. D. Schubart, who was 
shut up in a Wurtemberg fortress for ten 
years ‘* on account of inadmissible political 
opinions,”’ put his verses into the mouth of a 
musical maiden, one Serafina an thr Clavier. 
As Richard Capell says, in his book on 
Schubert’s songs, the composer leaves the 
unregrettable Serafina out and two out of 
the poet’s six stanzas. The soft, golden 
toned clavier Schubert speaks of may well 
have been a clavichord, and the accom- 
panist should take the hint, as Gerald 
Moore does in his delicate playing of the 
piano part. The song might have been 
written for Elizabeth Schumann and she 
Sings it with the most exquisitely tender 
expression. A point worth moticing is the 
third entry of the word sanftes off the beat 
(that is, on the last quaver of the previous 
bar), a beautiful little variation of the 
haunting and prevailing rhythm. The 
prevailing rhythm of Das Mddchen is that of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, a rhythm which 
haunted Schubert ; but it is, of course, put 
here to a very different use. The girl, 
though in the embrace of her lover, senses 
that he is not really in love with her. As 
she reflects on this thought the music takes 
a characteristic turn into the minor mode 
and returns to the major as the girl calls 
on the nightingale “‘ to say for her what she 
cannot find words for.’’ The girl’s hesita- 
tions are expressed in the many pauses, her 
mingled mistrust and contentment in the 
masterly last two bars for the piano—and 
how finely Gerald Moore brings this home 
to us. Mme. Schumann’s lovely floating 
tones give perfect expression to this song: 
one, as Mr. Capell says, of Schubert’s most 
exquisite Valentines. 


Robert Irwin (baritone), Gerald Moore 
(piano): The Vagabond and Bright 
is the Ring of Words, from ‘“ Songs 
of Travel ’’ (Robert Louis Stevenson— 
Vaughan Williams). H.M.V. Bg504 
(10 in., 3s. 114d.). 

I have never been able to understand why 
Vaughan Williams began his lovely setting 
of Stevenson’s Bright is the Ring of Words 
with a loud chord, as if to give the singer his 
note, and no nonsense about it. Robert 
Irwin certainly needs no such peremptory 
reminder. I am glad to find that this 
intelligent and well-dowered baritone has 
returned to the recording studio, after his 
period of war service, with matured art. 
There is a wider range of colour in his 
voice and he sings with greater ease and 
sensitivity. I hope he will record, with 
Gerald Moore, the remaining numbers of 
Vaughan Williams’ ‘‘ Songs of Travel.’’ 
These two well-known songs are beautifully 
done and I only have two small criticisms 


-to offer to Mr. Irwin. “‘ Singeris ”’ is not an 


English word and this very usual fault of 
running the consonant of one word into 
the vowel of the next can be avoided by a 
little coup-de-glotte on the vowel sound. The 
other thing is that the singer, who under- 
stands the art of phrasing, cuts up the first 
song, aided certainly by the composer, into 
two-phrase length which he could easily 
phrase-through with no perceptible break. 
The recording and balance are good and 
this disc gave mre much pleasure. A.R. 
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Vladimir Horowitz (piano): 
Op. 59 (Tchaikovsky). 
DB6342 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 

Joseph Szigetti (violin), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Lambert): Reverie and 
Caprice, Op. 8, ‘“‘ Romance for 
Violin and Orchestra’? (Berlioz). 
Columbia LX946 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 

Hallé Orchestra (Barbirolli): Fantasia 
on a eme by Tallis (Vaughan 
Williams). H.M.V. C3507-8 (12 in., 
gs. gd.). 

Herbert Janssen (baritone), Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra (Paul 
Breisach): Wahn Monolog, “ Die 
Meistersinger,’’ Act 3 (Wagner). Sung 
in German. Columbia LX947 (12 in., 
7s. 4d.). 

Lily Pons (soprano) with orchestra: 
Fledermaus Fantasy (based on ex- 
cerpts from “‘Die Fledermaus ’’) (Johann 
Strauss—La Forge). Sung in French. 
Columbia LXo968 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 

Dennis Noble (baritone), Hallé Orches- 
tra (Braithwaite): A Maiden Fair 
and Slender, (Ein Madchen oder 


Dumka, 
H.M.V. 


Weibchen), ‘The Magic Flute,” 
Act 2 (Macfarren—Mozart). Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Orchestra 


(Cameron): Yon Assassin is my 
Equal, (Pari siamo), “ Rigoletto,” 
Act 1 (Macfarren—Verdi). Sung in 
English, H.M.V. (C3520 (12 in., 
4s. 103d.). 


( These records will be reviewed next month.) 


RANVILLE BANTOCK— 
SIBELIUS PIONEER 

Granville Bantock, who died on October 16th, 
gained distinction in many branches of his 
profession—as teacher, conductor, composer 
and adjudicator. 

Educated for the Indian Civil Service, 
Bantock took up music and was the first holder 
of the Macfarren Scholarship for Composition 
at the Royal Academy of Music in 1889. 

After leaving the Academy he _ toured 
America and Australia as conductor of the 
Gaiety Company. From 1896 to 1900 he was 
musical director at The Tower, New Brighton, 
where he introduced the music of Sibelius. 
During this time he married Helen, the poet 
daughter of Herman von Schwestser, many of 
whose poems he set. 

We next find him at Birmingham as Principal 
of the Midland Institute School of Music: from 
1908 to 1934 he was Professor of Music at 
Birmingham University. 

As a composer he showed great versatility, 
his publications including orchestral and choral 
works, chamber music, songs, and piano pieces. 
His most important compositions are the Helena 
Variations, dedicated to his wife, Sappho Songs, 
Sapphic Poem, Celtic Poem for Violoncello and 
Orchestra, incidental music to Sophocles’ 
Elektra, Omar Khayyam, Fifine at the Fair, The 
Pierrot of the Minute, the Hebridean Symphony, 
in which use is made of Hebridean folk-tunes, 
the Pagan Symphony, The Seal Woman (opera), 
Song of Songs, incidental music to Macbeth, and 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. He even wrote for the 
brass band, composing the test piece for the 
Crystal Palace championship in 1933. 

Very little of Bantock’s work has been re- 
corded, but one hopes that at least Fifine, the 
Pierrot (done in pre-electric days), and the 
comedy overture, The Frogs, may be made 
available. F.G.Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE » «nariequin 


During the past few months many readers 
must have returned to this column after long 
absence from the miscellaneous field, but in 
many ways they will have found it much as 
they left it. Few newcomers have had the 
staying power of the old. The drift from the 
music-hall into the cinema has gone steadily on, 
so that to-day the comic record, once the 
mainstay of the complete catalogue, is virtually 
extinct, while an increasing number of records 
bear the stamp of the screen “‘ musical.” 


It is more years than I care to remember 
since the mantle of De Groot fell onto the broad 
shoulders of Albert Sandler, whose suave 
mastery of the violin is always tinged with that 
artistry which embraces even the most exotic 
Palm Court. If it is generally agreed that “‘ The 
Magic Bow ”’ has little to do with Paganini, it 
is nevertheless an excuse for a most attractive 
Romance by Phil Green. Those who shied at 
last month’s red label for this trifle will find this 
a nap; nor should they be disappointed in 
Eric Maschwitz’s Music for Romance on the 
reverse (Columbia DB2236). There are two 
records by the Queen’s Hal} Light Orchestra, 
a historic name that one is glad to see revived, 
conducted by Charles Williams. The Runaway 
Rocking Horse is a busy nursery piece by Edward 
White and a happy foil to the more glutinous 
The Night Has Eyes, which the conductor has 
written for the film of that name ‘Columbia 
DB2272). 


Any record from Charles Shadwell is 
likely to be interesting. His stage band meets 
a need of the moment, and on H.M.V. Bg506 
he presents a Concerto in Jazz by Donald Phillips, 
in which the solo piano is played by Eric 
James. This has everything, including a few 
bars of honky-tonk. 


Harry Davidson’s Old Time Dance Series 
reaches its 36th issue with a set of Old-Time 
Excuse Me Dances on two twelve inch Columbia 
records (IDX1302-3). The high standard of 
recording is maintained, and the tunes are 
There’s a Tavern in the Town, Liebestraum, Nar- 
cissus, the Annen Polka, the Jrish Emigrant, the 
Anniversary Song, La Paloma and Annie Laurie. 


Non-arrivals include a new Paul Jones by the 
New Mayfair Dance Orchestra on H.M.V. 
C3519, to be noted for the holidays, and a 
selection from the film “‘ London Town’”’ by 
Peter Yorke on Columbia DB2268. 


Numerically, the vocals swamp all others 
and this is hardly surprising, since even the 
B.B.C.’s Listener Research reveals that nearly 
half all requests for ‘“‘ Family Favourites ”’ are 
for vocal dance music. They like the words, 
even if the vocabulary employed is about 5 per 
cent of Basic English. While every vocalist has 
employed the same formula since most of us 
were born there is little new to say, but every 
encouragement to hail any personality that may 
emerge from the morass. Such a one is Sylvie 
Saint Clair, and I would like to think that 
this is not just because of the foreign accent 
that is the invariable passport to.the English 
drawing-room. She is certainly well served by 
her songs. Coax Me a Little Bit is hound to be a 
winner, while C’est pas tous les jours dimanche is 
what the English imagine a French chanson 
should be (Decca F8667). As a study in con- 
trasts, see what happens to the first song when 
it crosses the Atlantic and gets into the hands 


of the Andrews Sisters. Whether you like 
these girls or not, their diction is impeccable. 
I enjoyed both these records. The latter is 
backed by a typical number called Atlanta, G.A. 
(Bruns. 03729). 


A special cheer for Fred Astaire in two 
numbers from the film “ Blue Skies.’’ It is sad 
to think that this is probably his final appear- 
ance, and this record of Puttin’ on the Ritz and 
Crazy Feet must be accepted as part of, the 
canon (Columbia DB2270). Both sides include 
tap-dancing. On H.M.V. Bg510 Jeanette 
MacDonald gives celebrity performances of 
two old favourites—Victor Herbert’s Sweetheart 
Waltz and Jerome Kern’s Smoke Gets In Your 
Eyes. Accompaniments are by Russ Case and 
a chorus, and admirers should note the plum 
label. 


A phenomenon of the gramophone is the 
sustained demand for any recording by The 
Ink Spots. It is impossible to be five minutes 
in a second-hand shop without being made 
aware of this. The alto and bass formula is a 
simple device, but it has survived the years and 
presumably brought vast dividends. This 
month they revive J Cover the Waterfront, which 
is completely up their street, and gives the odd 
suggestion that they are of Irish origin. —— 
of Love is just pedestrian (Bruns. 03736). 
the other hand the Mills Brothers in Don't 
be a Baby, Baby and There’s.No One But You on 
03737 have abandoned their one-man-band 
sensation and I can only recommend the result 
to fans. Connie Boswell is pert and pug- 
nacious in Who Told You That Lie? She now 
sings with the Paulette Sisters, who if they 
might be any other sisters help to retain the 
old Boswell magic. The reverse is J Fall In Love 
With You Every Day (Bruns. 03730). 


I suppose nothing can be regarded as sacred 
in this field. If you like popular crooners 
singing hymns, or feel that a soldier killed in 
battle is a fit subject for this kind of vocalism, 
you will enjoy Frank Sinatra or Sam Browne 
in Silent Night, Holy Night, and Dorothy 
Squires in My Man Didn’t Come Back. Sinatra’s 
coupling is 1’m Dreaming of a White Christmas 
(which Middle East pantomimes invariably 
turned into a white mistress) on Columbia 
DB2237; Browne’s is Brahms’ Cradle Song on 
Parlo. F2180 ; Squires’ Three Beautiful Words of 
Love on Parlo. F2182. This foretaste of Christ- 
mas is also to be found in a record by Webster 
Booth, who graces this column with a visit. 
Gounod’s Nazareth and O Come All Ye Faithful, 
both with organ accompaniment, will make a 
nice present for lots of nice people, but surely 
the essence of hymn singing is congregational, 
and one misses the great burst of sound that 
should mark the last verse of this hymn, though 
Booth does his best, reminding us of Heinrich 
Schlusnus coming round for the last verse of 
Schubert’s Who Is Sylvia ? (H.M.V. Bg507). 


From the Walt Disney film “ Make Mine 
Music”? there is a complete recording of 
Nelson Eddy in The Whale who wanted to sing 
at the Met, described as an opera in miniature. 
This tells the story of Willie the whale, who 
could sing in three voices, tenor, baritone and 
bass, all parts sung by Mr. Eddy in a vocal 
tour de force, which, if it is not musical, is at any 
rate astonishing. These records are taken 
from the sound track of the film and therefore 
carry the defects of all such recordings, but are 
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valuable as a memento. If you did not see the 
film, it would be better to hear them before 
buying (Columbia DB2264-5-6). From Decca 
come five records from the film ‘* London 
Town” with the original artists. These are 
not available for review, but are listed for the 
convenience of readers. Overture and You Can’t 
Keep a Good Dreamer Down (F8672), Daffodil Hill 
Ballet (8673), My Heart Goes Crazy and If Spring 
Were Only Here To Stay (8674), So Would I (8675) 
and The ’Ampstead Way (8676). Those taking 
part are Sid Field, Beryl Davis, Ann Sullivan, 
Scotty McHarg, Salvador Camarata with 
the London Town Chorus and Orchestra. 


Three popular records from H.M.V. should 
be noted: Jvor Novello Vocal Gems with Olive 
Gilbert, Helen Hill, Webster Booth and 
Peter Graves and orchestra conducted by 
Harry Akers on C3521-2, and which covers the 
field from Keep the Home Fires Burning to Rose of 
England; Uncle Mac’s Favourite Hymns for 
Children on BD1148 ; and Ann Stephens in an 
additional Alice song—-Tell Me, Hatter—and 
three songs from an album called “ Kiddies’ 
Delight ” on BD1150. 


George Formby is on Columbia (FB3251) 
in a piece of nonsense called Mad March Hare, 
notable for the fact that in this Formby varies 
his usual style and impersonates a number of 
voices, and You Won’t Need a Licence for That, 
typical and easily imagined. Both are from his 
film “‘ George in Civvy Street.’’ Edric Connor, 
whose Lord’s Prayer caused a mild sensation 
some months ago, reappears with Jf J Can Help 
Somebody and Carry Me Back to Old Virginny on 
Decca F8668, both with Eugene Pini. 


The following are typical and listed for quick 
reference: Jean Cavall, 7’ Attendrai and Till 
Then (H.M.V. Bg509); Doreen Harris, 
Pretending and Sweetheart, We'll Never Grow Old 
(H.M.V. BD1146) ; Hutch, The Way that the 
Wind Blows (good) and Till Then (H.M.V. 
BDi151); Perry Como, Temptation and 
Surrender (H.M.V. BD1153) ; Steve Conway, 
One Night in Old Seville and The Stars Will 
Remember (Col. FB3256) ; Monte Rey, Granada 
and Magical Moonlight (Col. FB3252) ; Turner 
Layton, I'll Be Thinking of You and Put Another 
Chair at the Table (Col. FB3253); Dinah 
Shore, Coax Me a Little Bit and Two Silhouettes 
(this from ‘‘ Make Mine Music’’) (Col. 
DB2271) ; Gene Autry, J Wish I Had Never 
Met Sunshine and You Only Want Me When 
You’re Lonely (Regal-Zono. MR3782); The 
Sentimentalists, /f J Had a Wishing Ring and 
Forever Amber (Decca F8671) ; Anne Shelton, 
More Than Anything Else in the World and The 
Boy that Broke My Heart (Decca F8678) ; Issy 
Bonn, Sweetheart, We'll Never Grow Old and 
Some Day You'll Want Me to Want You (Decca 
F8677); Bing Crosby, Day By Day and 
Prove It By the Things You Do (Bruns. 03731) ; 
Dick Haymes and Helen Forrest, Tomoiraw 
Is Forever and Amado Mio (Bruns. 03733) and 
two songs from “ Centennial Summer ’’—Jn 
Love In Vain and All Through the Day (03741) ; 
Val Merrall, All Through the Day and Granada 
(Decca F868). 


A distinguished visitor in the instrumental 
field is Jascha Heifetz, who recently fell foul 
of a learned colleague by rashly assuming that 
Rossini intended his patter songs to be played 
as violin solos. For that indiscretion he has 
doubtless been banished. Cast adrift, his little 
boat has washed up on these shores. To vary 
the metaphor, the boy who is expelled from the 
Senior School may well shine in my class, and 
many readers will cherish Viennese on Bruns. 
03740. The backing is Arthur Benjamin’s 
Jamaican Rumba, which we know as an encore 
number at two-piano recitals at the Wigmore. 
This is really a charming and unusual record. 
Monia Litter is always interesting. He is more 
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than Decca’s hack pianist for cheap re-issues 
of film concertos. In fact years ago his name was 
associated with that of Elizalde, and to-day he 
and Arthur Young are perhaps the two most 
interesting minds at work in the field of popular 
instrumental music. His Stardust does not fill 
the gap left by the withdrawal of Alec Temple- 
ton’s lovely record, and he is inclined to ramble 
pointlessly, but this together with Morton 
Gould’s Boogie Woogie Study, which most cer- 
tainly replaces Iturbi’s disastrous record, should 
be heard (Decca F8669). 


Ray Castle is a new name to me. Only half 
of his record is available. This contains Vic 
Oliver’s theme song, Prelude to the Stars, and is 
extremely attractive. The backing is So Would I 
(Columbia DB2267). Ivor Moreton and 
Dave Kaye produce their 76th Tin Pan Alley 
Medley on Parlo. F2185, in quick tempo with 
slick linking on the drums. Milt Herth and 
Jimmy Leach are not to hand. The former 
has Loop-de-loo and Put the Blame on Mame on 
Bruns. 03735; the latter Mr. Moon You've 
Got a Million Sweethearts and Till Then on Col. 
FB3257. 


Before passing to the dance records proper, 
I would like to draw attention to an attractive 
record by Felix Mendelssohn of waltzes by 
Strauss and Waldteufel on Col. FB3254. When 
ordering current dance records it must be borne 
in mind that the popularity of the vocal accoynts 
for a good deal of the rendering. On some 
records, the vocal takes up the greater part, 
especially in the more dismal numbers. This, 
of course, is not true of the records made for 
dancing in strict tempo, and the unfailing 
pleasure of Victor Silvester’s records deserve 
a special mention. New titles are To Each His 
Own and The You That Used To Be on Col. 
FB3258 ; How Do I Know and Any Time At All 
on FB3259; while the Strings revive two 
favourite waltzes on FB3255—Destiny and Gold 
and Silver. No less pleasing is Josephine 
Bradley on Decca F8664 in Why Won’t Some- 
body Love Me? and Prisoner of Love. Again in the 
South American field, either Edmundo Ros 
in I’m Crazy For You and It Was Never Like This 
on Decca F8665 or Roberto Inglez in The 
Green Cockatoo and Chiquita Banana on Parlo. 
F2183 can be recommended. 


The post-war years are slowly bringing back 
old friends from abroad, and here is Ray 
Ventura, whom in old days one regarded as 
the French Hylton. His present band plays 
Hey! Ba-ba-re-bop, about which my colleague 
Mr. Jackson had much to say last month, and 
It’s a Pity to say Goodnight on Decca F8666. The 
Squadronaires now in civvies should not 
waste their considerable talents on the banalities 
of One-zy, Two-zy, which is coupled with Any 
Time At All on Decca F8679. Ted Heath, 
long remembered as a member of Ambrose’s 
great trombone team when even commercial 
dance records were interesting, has become a 
band leader in his own right, and is now one 
of the most vital personalities in the business. 
He manages to get a little punch into So Would J, 
and in My Heart Goes Crazy he has the vocal 
assistance of Jack Parnell on Decca F8661. 
Nat Gonella remains the naughty boy of the 
dance bands. He can be relied on for any kind 
of outrageous trick. Put the Blame on Mame is 
very much his number, but surely not an old 
Victorian comic song like One Meat Ball (it 
used to be fish when I was a boy). The recent 
revival of both this song and The Old Bassoon 
is an odd quirk of Time, who can be anything 
but an old gypsy man! (Decca F8663). 


It is pleasant, too, to welcome back Leo 
Reisman, remembered of old for his records 
from the Astaire shows. Always a reticent band, 
it never screams at you. It just knows it’s good. 


In the Spellbound theme song it is able to spread 
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itself, but hastily withdraws into a stricter 
tempo for Amado Mio (Bruns. 03738). Maurice 
Winnick may have the sweetest band this side 
of Heaven, but this should not dissuade con- 
noisseurs from hearing Sam Browne singing 
It’s the Bluest Kind of Blues My Baby Sings on 
H.M.V. BD1152. This is the end. The tune is 
original and is the work of Django Reinhardt, 
the French guitarist. This has a certain distinc- 
tion and may well become a hit. By com- 
parison, Too Many Irons in the Fire is common- 
place. Jack Simpson might well dispense with 
vocals. His records are presumably bought 
chiefly for the instrumentation, and his is the 
only novelty band recording regularly. In some 
ways he has taken the place of the old Orchestra 
Mascotte. The Girl That Broke My Heart and 
One-zy, Two-zy are on Parlo. F2181. Joe 
Daniels in Barrel House Boogie will hardly bring 
Jess Stacey to mind, but is competent swing, as 
is his version of Blue Skies, which it is pleasant 
to see revived (Parlo. F2184). Billy Thor- 
burn’s “‘ The Organ, the Dance Band and Me ”’ 
get in first with the hit from the new Coliseum 
show, “ The Night and the Laughter ’— Moon 
Over London, on Parlo. F2188, while Old Friends 
Are Golden Friends is just made for the organ, 
which is now played by Andrew Fenner. 


The following are listed for the record: 
Carl Barriteau, Jnio Each Life Some Rain Must 
Fali and Primrose Hill (Decca F8670) ; Charlie 
Barnet, E-bob-o-lee-bobh and When the One You 
Love (Bruns. 03739) ; Billy Cotton, Sing Me a 
Swing Song and Limehouse Blues. (to be noted) 
(Rex 10234) ; Joe Loss, Someday You'll Want 
Me to Want You and One Night in Old Seville 
(H.M.V. BD5949), and I Don’t Know Enough 
About You and If I’m Lucky (BD5950) ; Spike 
Jones, That Old Black Magic and jones Polka 
(to be noted) (H.M.V. BD1147) ; Skyrockets, 
One More Tomorrow and I Fall in Love with You 
Every Day (H.M.V.BD5947) and Lullaby Moderne 
and Bayswater Bustle (both by Paul Fenoulhet, 
are obviously to be noted, though not available 
for review) (BD5948); Vaughan Monroe, Moon- 
light and Roses and Moon of Monakoora (both 
overloaded with chorus, over-amplified and 
typical ‘“‘filmusicals’?) (H.M.V. BD5951) : 
Lou Preager, Joo Many Irons in the Fire 
and Down in the Valley (Col. FB3260) ; 
Geraldo, Sleepy Serenade and Till Then 
(Parlo. F2186), and Getting Nowhere (amus- 
ing comedy from ‘Blue Skies’’ film), 
and This Is Always (F2187); and Harry 
Leader, I Don’t Know Enough About You and 
I Shall Always Remember (Regal-Zono. MR3781). 
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THE MONTHLY LETTER 


Our Monthly Letter, the guide, philosopher and 
friend to so many music-lovers, is.to appear in a 
new, improved and enlarged form, from the 
January, 1947 issue. Equally informed and 
impartial as heretofore, it will be a decorative 
two-colour booklet, and will speak at greater 
length—eight pages. At its unchanged subscrip- 
tion-rate of four-shillings-and-sixpence, post free, 
‘“ The Monthly Letter ’’ for a year represents an 
economical, and a gracefully complimentary, gift 
from one music-lover to another. 


When ordering gramophone records, will you 
please bear in mind that it is difficult: to get any 
particular record quickly, unless we have it in 
stock at the time of your enquiry ? Export claims 
the great majority of discs made, and much 
necessary replacement of record-pressing machinery 
is taking place : so we do urge those who intend 
to solve some of their Christmas-present problems 
by gifts of records, to select and order soon.. Do 
not leave it until December, if you can possibly do 
it earlier. It will help, too, if you specify alterna- 
tive titles, in case your first choices may not be 
available. This will often prevent a considerable 
delay in delivery. 
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Serenade for String Orchestra, Opus 20 ... n. 2/6 
SIBELIUS 
Symphony No. 1 in E minor, Opus 39 n. 10/- 
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BRUNSWICK 


Lionel Hampton and His Quartet (Am. N.) 
**** Hamp’s Salty Blues (Burley, Hampton) 
(V by Lionel Hampton) (Am. 
Decca W73328) 
***Chord-a-re-bop (Hampton) (Am. Decca 
W73330) 
(Brunswick 03732—3s. 114d.) 
(3328—Hampton (vib) with Dan Burley (*) ; 
William Mackel (zg); Charles Harris (b); George 
Jenkins (ds). January 29, 1946. 


73330—Hampton (vib) with Milton Buckner (p) ; 
— (g); Harris (6); Jenkins (ds). January 29, 


Yes, it’s Lionel Hampton again, for the third 
time in two consecutive months, but this time 
getting much nearer to providing something 
worth while. 

Chord-a-re-bop follows the Hey Ba-ba-re-bop 
(Brunswick 03725, reviewed last month) 
pattern to the extent that the influence of the 
so-called new re-bob idiom is clearly evident in 
the style adopted by the players. 

But that is perhaps the least of it. More 
important is the fact this is a purely instru- 
mental record, unadulterated by any vocal 
efforts, and if the piece itself is no more than 
just another riff trapeze for soloists to swing on, 
at least the performance gets more than passably 
near to being a genuine endeavour to play swing 
for swing’s sake. 

The side, taken at a pretty snappy tempo, 
provides Hampton with plenty of space to show 
his fast technique, how ingenious his improvisa- 
tion can be and the inspiringly rhythmical way 
of playing for which he has long been famous. 

But there are others in the proceeding who 
do as well as, if not better than, our Lionel. 

I was most intrigued by Dan Burley’s piano, 
and anything but dissatisfied with William 
Mackel’s guitar and Charles Harris’ bass. 
Also, if you like solos from the percussion 
department, you will find plenty of driving 
cymbal beating by George Jenkins. 

Hamp’s Salty Blues takes us from small band 
tear-up re-bop to blues that is about as near to 
being the real thing as it ever comes these days. 

Vocalist is Hampton himself, and in the usual 
sequence of typical blues lyrics he more than 
just passes muster. 

But the main attraction of the side is, to my 
way of thinking, the accompaniment. 

Maybe it’s all just a bit too good to be 
completely typical of real old-time blues. But 
it has the blues character and feeling, and, 
what is more, it has the advantage of being 
something different, something more ambitious 
and inventive, than most of what one heard in 
the early blues records. 


Roy Eldridge and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

*** Ain’t That a Shame (Elton Hill, Eldridge) 

(V by Roy Eldridge) (Am. Decca 
W73338) (January gist, 1946) 

*** All the Cats Join In (Walt Disney film 
“Make Mine Music’’) (Sauter, Gilbert, 
Wilder) (V by Buster Harding) (Am. 
Decca W73336) (January 31st, 1946) 

(Brunswick 03734—3s. 114d.) 

If you’re a crooner worshipper, you won’t 
like the vocals on either of these sides. 

But -you will if you are a swing fan. 

Pianist-arranger ‘‘ Buster’? Harding, who 
does the vecal honours in All the Cats Join In, 
from the latest Walt Disney screen epic, ““ Make 
Mine Music,”’ has style and character. 

So, too, has Roy Eldridge ; only more so. 
The way he sings the slow, blues-like Ain’t That 
a Shame, with the deeply impressed Marcel 
wave on the word “ th-a-a-a-t’’ every time it 
comes round, makes this somewhat inconse- 
quent, but nevertheless highly infectious, ditty 
even more infectious than it would otherwise 
have been. 

Instrumentally, too, both sides have their 
points. 
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Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


The Cats goes, after the vocal, into a swell spot 
of alto solo. The ensuing tenor solo is nothing 
out of the ordinary. But Eldridge’s trumpet is 
grand, especially if you like the modern style 
high note hitters, in both its solo and the way 
Eldridge leads the boisterous brass ending. 

Except for Eldridge’s again fine trumpet, 
nothing in the way of solos happens in Shame. 
But the band as a whole has what it takes to 
make this a record worth hearing. 


DECCA 


jack Parnell and His Quartet 
Can’t We Be Friends (Swift, James) (Decca 
DR10504) 
Stomping at the Savoy (Edgar Sampson, 
Benny Goodman, Chick Webb, Andy 
Razaf) (Decca DR10505) 
(Decca F8662—s. 1d.) 

Parnell (ds) with Reg Owen (cl) ; Norman Stenfalt 
(wrongly spelt Stanforth on label) (p) ; Dave Goldberg 
(zg); Jack Fallon (5). July 29, 1946. 

For the benefit of anyone who may not have 
seen the July GRAMOPHONE, in which I reviewed 
the first of the band’s records, may I repeat that 
Jack Parnell and his Quartet are one of the 
small swing groups emanating from the famous 
Ted Heath band—a band from within a band, 
as it were. 

Some may feel that, like their first records, 
thesé two latest presentations lack the spirit and 
drive that is often such a conspicuous feature of 
many American small swing combinations. 

But if so, it is probably more a matter of 
intention than the result of any lack of ability. 

The combination’s forte is subtlety, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that it achieves it 
through a wit, understanding, imagination and 
degree of musical skill that are unique in small 
English swing combinations. " 

Outstanding in these two titles are Norman 
Stenfalt’s piano playing, and the guitar play- 
ing of Dave Goldberg. 


H.M.V. 


Bunk Johnson and His New Orleans Band 
(Am. N.) 


*** Darktown Strutters’ Ball (Shelton Brookes) 
(Am. Victor D5-VB-g998) 


*** When the Saints Go Marching In (Trad.) 
(Am. Victor D5-VB-996) 
(H.M.V. Bg511—9s. 114d.) 

Johnson (tpt) with George Lewis (cl); Jim 
Robinson (imb);. Alton Purnell (~/); Lawrence 
Marrero (bjo); Alcide (‘* Slow Drag’’) Pavogeau 
(b) ; ** Baby ’’ Dodds (ds). December 19, 1945. 


Although he is sixty-seven years old, “‘ Bunk ”’ 


Johnson not only still has the energy to front 


his band on his trumpet for the many hours day 
in and day out that band leaders the world over 
have to work, but also has the distinction of 
being one of the most idolised figures, dead or 
alive, of early jazz. 

In some cases this worship of Johnson may 
be the result of a mild wonder that any man 
of such an age can display such virility, coupled 
with the layman’s usual semi-detached curiosity 
in a music whose chief appeal to him is that it is 
a quaint relic of a past that is rapidly fading 
into obscurity. 


But to the more knowledgeable who take a 
deeper and more enlightened interest in jazz 
it is due to the fact that not only was Johnson 
one of the greatest jazz pioneers of his day, but 
also that, even now, at his advanced age, he 
still shows more than mere traces of the genius 
which originally won for him his deserved 
reputation. 

As Johnson is certain to go down in history 
as one of the “ greats”’ of jazz, it is worth- 
while setting forth here, if only for record 
purposes, some brief details of his career. 

Born in uptown New Orleans, on Laurel 
Street, between Peters Avenue and Octavia 
Street, on December 27th, 1879, Willie G. 


Johnson, to give him his proper name, started 


taking music lessons when he was seven years 
old. 

After a year, his professor, a Mexican named 
Wallace Cutchey, was so impressed by Johnson’s 
natural ability that he took a special interest 
in him, with the result that by the time he was 
fifteen Johnson had become a quite sensational 
prodigy. He was not only a brilliant jazz 
improviser, but one up on most of his con- 
temporaries because, unlike them, he could 
read music, at least as rapidly and accur- 
atley as you are reading this. 

In 1894 he joined Adam Olivier’s band, one 
of the few jazz combinations which in those days 
played from music, and a year later he joined the 
band run by Buddy Bolden, a cornet player 
who is one of few who have come down in 
history as one of the great, now legendary, 
figures of jazz. 

Johnson stayed with Bolden until 1898, when 
he left to go to a band run by one Bob Russell. 

But he didn’t stay with Russell’s band very 
long because, as he put it, with the delightful 
absence of modesty which was so typical of 
these early coloured jazz celebrities, ‘* they could 
not play very much,” and in due course he 
returned to Bolden. 

Leaving Bolden, he went on the road for a 
couple of years, and then, in 1900, he went to 
play with a small band in Tom Anderson’s 
dance hall. 

In later years, before he finally left New 
Orleans to settle in the western part of the 
State, Johnson played occasionally with John 
Robichaux’s Orchestra, which was for years 
the class “name band’’ of New Orleans. 

‘** He reached the zenith of his career. how- 
ever,’ write William Russell and Stephen W. 
Smith in Jazzmen, ‘‘ between 1911 and 1914, 
when he played reguarly with the Eagle Band ”’ 
—yet another of few jazz combinations whose 
names have survived to be acclaimed by the 
chroniclers of early jazz. 

What happened to Johnson immediately after 
that I am unable to trace. But recently he 
emerged, or was lured, from retirement to 
produce in Hollywood a band that would re- 
create, for the benefit of blasé pleasure seekers 
who always had to be provided with something 
‘new’ to titivate their jaded mentalities, the 
original New Orleans jazz. It ts that band which 
made these records. 

What you will think of the records will 
depend on your taste in jazz. They are real old- 
time jazz music, and judged against modern 
swing it sounds naive in the extreme. But you 
can take my word for it, that the records are 
good of their kind, and jit is on this aspect%of 
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them that I give them three stars on their like- 
ly general appeal. If you are an old-time jazz 
enthusiast you should add at least one more. 


Charlie Barnet and His Orchestra (Am.) 

**** Dark Avenue (Haven Johnson, Charlie 

Barnet) (V by Mary Ann McCall) 
(Am. Bluebird OAO48q09) 
*** Harlem Speaks (Duke Ellington) (Am. Blue- 
bird OAQ061531) 
‘(H.M.V. Bg513—3s. 114d.) 

48909—Barnet (reeds) with Kurt Bloom, Gene 
Kinney, ‘* Skippy °’ Martin, James Lemare (reeds) ; 
Bob Burnett, Bill May, John Owen, Lyman Vunk 
(tpts); William Robertson, ‘*‘ Spud ’’ Murphy, Don 
Ruppersburg (tmbs) ; Bill Miller (/); Bus Etri (g) ; 
Phil Stevens ()); Cliff Leeman (ds). April 16, 1940. 

61531—-Barnet (reeds) with Bloom, Conn Hum- 
phreys, Ray Hopfner, Lemare (reeds); Burnett, 
Bob Price, Cy. Baker, Mickey Bloom _ (fpts) ; 
Robertson, Ford Leary, Tommy Meo, Murphy 
(tmbs); rhythm section as for coupling. August 14, 
1941. 

In the lively-paced record of Harlem Speaks 
there are good solos by alto and muted trumpet 
and a short spot of Bus Etri’s presentable 
enough guitar. Also, while this now six years 
old combination which Barnet had in 1940 can 
hardly be described as a world-beater to-day, 
it puts up a more than averagely competent 
performance. Nevertheless, I think it must be 
said that in saying this first, Duke Ellington also 
said the last word on this tune of his in his 1933 
recording of the number, issued here on red- 
label Decca M438. 

The band also does well enough in Dark 
Avenue. But to me the appeal of this side lies 
mainly in the number—a quite delightful little 
piece, sung pleasingly here by Mary Ann 
McCall, which might well have become at 
least a minor hit had anyone chosen to push it. 


Harry Hayes and His Band 
*** Blue Charm (Harry Hayes) (H.M.V. 
OEA11266) 
**Familiar Moe (Ray Conniff) (H.M.V 
OEAt11263) 


(H.M.V. Bg512—3s. 114d.) 

Hayes (alio) with Tommy Whittle (ten) ; 
Lewington (bar) ; Leo Wright (¢pt) ; 
(>); Alan Ferguson (g); Bert Howard (b); Billy 
Wiltshire (ds). Recorded October 7 7, 1946. 

Leo Wright has only three bars solo to play 
in Blue Charm, but can’t get through them 
without cracking. 

Nevertheless, I like this side. The piece is a 
quite charming little slow melody, and Harry 
Hayes, who treats it as a solo showcase for him- 
self, plays immaculate alto. 

Individually, Hayes, George Shearing and 
Tommy Whittle do well in Familiar Moe, and 
Leo Wright goes a long way towards making 
up for his lapse in the coupling. But as a whole 
the band is wrongly used. This idea of scoring 
up ensemble parts for small groups on big band 
lines never did get very far, and it certainly 
gets no way in this mostly eight-to-the-bar 
Ray Conniff composition. 


Bill 
George Shearing 


PARLOPHONE 


Benny Goodman and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**On the Alamo (Kahn, Jones) (V by Art 
Lund) (Am. Columbia HCO1673) 
(January 3oth, 1946) 
*** Blue Skies (Irving Berlin) (V by Art 
Lund) (Am. Columbia CO36288) 
(May 14th, 1946) 
(Parlophone R3018—3s. 114d.) 
These are what in America would rank as 
* commercial ’’ recordings, and, although they 
are more “ advanced’’ than the would-be 
dressy but nevertheless pretty trite performances 
that most English dance bands give us as their 
burnt offerings to the Great God Com- 
merciality, they are anything but the kind of 
thing one ought to find in the Parlophone 


The GRAMOPHONE 


* Rhythm Style ’’ Series which, in spite of its | 


many lapses, has managed to maintain some 
sort of a reputation for being one of the few 
places one can look in this country for the best 
swing and jazz issued this side of the Atlantic. 

However, considered as what over here can 
fairly be described as a sort of half-way house 
between music for the masses and swing for the 
fans, the records are good enough of their kind. 

After a guitar introduction which gives 
promise that better things might have been 
coming than actually do come, On the Alamo 
goes right into a vocal by Art Lund, and, 
although Mr. Lund is not helped by the way 
the band pulls back the tempo behind him, he 
gives a performance that at least marks him 
as one of the best of America’s contemporary 
dance band crooners. 

The next chorus is mostly a matter of solos, 
first by pianist Mel Powell and then by Goodman 
himself. Both can always be relied upon to 
produce something that is worthy anybody’s 
money, no matter what the setting in which 
they may find themselves maybe, and they have 
no more let either us or themselves down on 
this occasion than they are made to sound any 
worse by what the band provides by way of 
accompaniment to them or the bright idea the 
arranger hit on to bring Goodman in on the 
20th bar of the chorus instead of, as would 
have been more usual, and so less effectively 
original, at the commencement of the second 
half of the movement. 

Blue Skies, enjoying a new lease of life as a 
result of the Irving Berlin life story film of the 
same name, is, however, the better side. 

Following the usual formal introduction, we 
are given a chorus by Benny playing his as 
usual immaculately tasteful and artistic 
clarinet. Towards the end the arranger 
indulges in a mild witticism (these people will 
have their little bit of fun) when he quotes 
from that pseudo-swing ditty you may have 
heard, One Meat Ball. 

Then, to complete the side, we get one and a 
half choruses by vocalist Art Lund. 

This is a very different-sounding Mr. Lund 
from the swoony-croony gent who sings On the 
Alamo. This time our Art sings with a style and 
character which show that he can do rather 
more than warble bed-time stories for bobby- 
soxers, and his effort is made none the less 
intriguing by the muted trombone which is 
not only a feature of the accompaniment they 
give Mr. Lund, but perhaps the feature of the 
whole record. 


Woody Herman and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**** [ye Got the World on a String (from “‘Cotton 
Club Parade’’) (Koehler, Arlen) (V by 
Woody Herman) (Am. Columbia 
CO34373) 

*** Tinger In My Arms a Little Longer, Baby 
(Herb Magidson) (V by Lynne 
Stevens) (Am. Columbia CO36075) 
(April 14th, 1946) 

(Parlophone R3017—3s. 114d.) 

34372—Herman (cl) probably with Pete Mondello, 
Joe ‘*‘Flip’’ Phillips, Stanford de Sair, Sam 
Marrowitz, John C. Laporta (reeds) ; Saul ‘* Sonny ”’ 
Berman, Conti Condoli, Raymond L. Wetzel, 
Walter J. ‘* Pete ’’ Condoli (tpts); Edmond P. 
Keifer, Ralph Pfiffner, Willard P. ‘* Bill ’’ Harris 
(tmbs); Ralph Burns (~); William H. Bauer (zg) ; 
Greig S. ‘** Chubby ’’ Jackson ()); Dave Tough 
(ds). March 4, 1945. 

To the extent that they are what America 
would class as “‘ commercial’’ records, the 
same remarks as I have made for the previously 
dealt with Goodman titles apply to these Woody 
Herman sides. 

But there the similarity ends. The Herman 
band is really so terrific—its musicianship is so 
superb and it plays with so much character— 
that these records cannot fail to appeal as 
strongly to the more ambitious fans as they 
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surely will to all other sections of the com- 
munity 

a a full-band introduction, which 
is a gem of arranging and playing, the langor- 
ously-paced World on a String goes into a vocal 
by Woody Herman himself. 

Woody makes no attempt at any mannerisms 
or show-offs. He takes the number in a straight- 
forward, simple way. But the style is there, 
and he sings with such sincerity and unaffected 
feeling that one cannot fail to b2 thrilled by it. 

“Flip” Phillips then takes a _ rhapsodic 
tenor solo which for sheer artistry stands out as 
something which has seldom been equalled, 
and then we get Woody Herman playing first- 
rate clarinet before the side ends with a burst 
of colourful ensemble before Woody Herman 
closes the proceeding with a sung four bars. 

To hear this record is to know to the full 
what the American dance band at its best has 
become. But in paying this tribute to the 
Herman combination one must not forget the 
arranger, Ralph Burns. The told, open, 
colourful way in which he has scored the piece 
can only be described as the work of one who is 
not far off being a genius, and it has enabled 
the band, assisted by excellent’ recording, to 
make a thrilling presentation of a tune that is 
worth the effort bestowed on it. 

Nor is Linger much behind. The alto featured 
in the first chorus may be a little too effusive 
and slurry, the tenor solo may not be quite up 
to that in World, and maybe the very slow- 
tempo’d arrangement does not achieve its 
effect quite so easily and inevitably. But Lynne 
Stevens sings a good chorus and again the 
grand band plays with undeniable character 
and verve. 


Harry James and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**Who’s Sorry Now? (Kalmar, Ruby, 
Snyder) (V by Willie Smith) (Am. 
Columbia HCO1630) 
**Fasy (Ray Conniff, Harry James) (Am. 
Columbia HCOr1729) (February 2tst, 


1946) 
(Parlophone Rg019—3s. 11 }d.) 

1630—James (fpt) with Stewart M. Bruner, Gene 
Corcoran, George C. Davis, Edward Rosa, William 
McL. Smith (reeds): Irwin Berken, James D. 
Campbell; James Grimes, James Ww. Troutman 
(tpts) ; Victor Hamann, Charles Preble, Juan Tizol, 
Jesse Heath (tmbs) ; Arnold Rosenberg ()) ; Hayden 
L. Causey, Jnr. (g); Edward Mihelich (5); Nick 
Fatool (ds). December 19, 1945, 

This is Harry James playing swing, but the 
records are not as good as swing as even his 
** commercial ”’ recordings are as schmaltz. 

The medium tempo’d Who’s Sorry Now? 
opens with a stodgy introduction and then some 
trumpet by James which, for all his technique, 
is only trite. Best parts of the side are Willie 
Smith’s alto solo, which constitutes the third 
chorus, though it must be admitted that in his 
earlier vocal chorus he is at least one up on 
the average crooner. 

Easy is faster and louder, but little, if any, 
better. 

The first chorus consists of an attempt to 
imitate Count Basie’s piano style and walking 
bass background that wouldn’t be a credit to 
the Count or his rhythm section trying to play 
with a bad hangover to a Sunday School meet- 
ing. 
The rest of the side consists mostly of con- 
ventional and now out-of-date riffing, scored up 
as though the arranger hadn’t an idea of any 
sort and played with a purely mechanical 
attack which goes no way to conceal the lack 
of real interest or the consequent failure to 
interpret with any real feeling. 

This band has some fine musicians apart 
from that great altoist from Lunceford’s band, 
Willie Smith, and the ex-Ellington trombone 
man, Juan Tizol. But, apart from Smith’s 
alto, nothing happens that is worth listening to. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


TECHNICAL REPORT 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


Rothermel 30 watt P.A. Amplifier 


Mains Supply For 200/250 v. 50 cps. 
Input Impedance 4 separate inlets at 2 
megohms. 
Output Impedance 2b, 5» 74, 15 and 500 
ohms. 
Power output into 15 24 watts at 5 per cent total 
ohms ; .. distortion. 


Within 2 dbs. 50-12000 
cps. Within 0.5 dbs. 
100-1 2000 cps. 

Microphone control at maxi- 
mum—48 dbs. 

Microphone control at mini- 
mum—6o dbs. 

Gain - .. 120 dbs. approximate input 

voltage . .0065. 

Valves os .. 4x EF36 

3 x ECC31 

2x KT66 

1 $130 

1 U18/20 

Main gain. 

Bass attenuator. 

Treble attenuator. 

4.x Microphone mixer inlets. 

On-off switch. 

Size _ .. 21x10x 11 high. 

Price dan .. £60 complete. 

R. A. Rothermel Ltd., Canterbury Road, London, 
N.W.6. 

Although not intended for gramophone 
reproduction, this equipment should interest 
those who need amplification of speech and 
music in large halls, cinemas, etc. It would 
also serve as an ambitious but versatile recording 
amplifier. 

Housed in a very robust and well-made 
steel cabinet, the whole apparatus is laid out 
to give easy operating and good accessibility 
for servicing. Valves are located behind a 
perforated .screen secured by screws, and 
removal of the base plate reveals the majority 
of the components, the only criticism here being 
the use of double-sided tag plates for resistors 
and condensers, those on the underside being 
difficult to get at in case of need. 


Turning to the circuit used, each microphone 
inlet, at high impedance for crystal microphones, 
is via a jack on the rear skirt of the chassis to 
the grid of an EF36 pentode valve, thence to a 
volume control in the grid circuit of an ECC31. 
These valves are actually two triodes in one 
envelope, and two are used to give mixing of 
the four inputs, i.e., one input to each of four 
grid circuits. The outputs from these valves 
are combined in their anode circuits and feed 
to another ECC31, which in turn feeds the 
push-pull KT66 tetrodes. Power for the whole 
is from a U18/20 rectifier and the screen supply 


Frequency Response ‘ 


Noise Level 


Controls 


for the output valves is regulated by an S130 


neon stabiliser. 

An important advantage of the method of 
mixing used is the absolute lack of any inter- 
action between controls, it being possible to 
vary any control or combination of controls 
without in any way altering one previously 
set up. ; 

As will be seen from the figures quoted above, 
the equipment performed very satisfactorily 
on test. Nearly 25 watts was available before 
the distortion reached 5 per cent, our limiting 
figure, and nearly 30 watts was reached before 
the distortion became too obvious for good 
speech. Frequency response was exceptionally 
good for this type of amplifier. Over the range 
of 100-12,000 cps. the output level only fell 
from the 1,000 cps. reference level by 0.5 dbs., 
an almost imperceptible amount. Below 100 


cps., contrary to the makers’ claims, the level 
fell sharply, being just over 2 dbs. down at 
50 cps. Hum level, even at full gain, was not 
excessive and the figure of — 60 dbs. with the 
master gain control at maximum and the mixers 
at minimum is really good. Treble and bass 
attenuators allow of considerable variation in 
the response to suit different conditions. 10 dbs. 
loss at either end of the range is the maximum 
attenuation of both controls, with corresponding 
decreases in output at intermediate frequencies. 


Although the gain available is excessive for 
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such use, it is possible to feed pick-ups into any 
or all of the inlets, provided always that the 
pick-ups are “ padded ”’ to avoid overload of 
the input valves, and no doubt many users 
will adopt this course. 

An unusual feature is the provision of a pair 
of terminals marked “ add-on Amp”’ which 
are connected to the driver stage. By this 
means additional output stages can be added 
for increased power. 

In general, this a well-built amplifier which 
should stand up well to rough handling and 
should give satisfactory performance on any 
occasion where an output of about 30 watts 
is needed from multiple microphones. That 
this is the opinion of the manufacturers is 
reflected in the fact that the whole apparatus 
carries six months’ guarantee. 





NEW MUSIC 


A new miniature score, 10 in. by 7 in., of 
Vaughan Williams’s Job is issued by the 
Oxford Press (7s. 6d.), to take the place of that 
originally printed in smaller format. I reviewed 
the records in June page 3 ; and anyone who 
wants more about the work will find an article 
by my friend, Wm. McNaught, in the Septem- 
ber Musical Times. 

My notice was based on hearing alone : I had 
not before this seen the score, which gives a fair 
amount of description of the action of this ballet. 
There is no space here to dwell on points of 
technical interest. I see, by the way, that a 
version for small theatre orchestra has been 
made by Lambert. The present print is good, 


readable, and cheap. 


Of Famous Piano Pieces, selected by 
Eileen Joyce, the first is a simplified form of 
Chopin’s A (flat Polonaise (Wright,  2s.). 
There is her picture, a foreword by her, and 
something about her life. Some will foam, some 
rejoice, at what Victor Ambroise has done. 
Debate could rage hereon: as to the actual loss 
in richness (bar 1’s chords in sixths, e.g., are 
reduced to a one-line chromatic run); as to 
the aesthetic, aural, spiritual losses, and 
whether the credit side balances the debit. I 
badly miss the pounding horses (bass semi- 
quavers, in E). Mr. A. limps. The credit is 
that thousands can now play something like 
Chopin, who before could not. I can only say, 
‘*Go on Talking ’”’: or “ Playing.”’ 

In a different world of the dance live the 
couple of dozen Famous Waltz Songs re- 
printed at 1s. 6d. by the same firm. These are 
mostly just refrains ; matter for the sociologist, 
the tune-detective (“‘ why they go up and down 
when they do’’), or the affectionate dreamer 
upon the old-time music-hall. I have for a 
generation been urging someone to write a book 
on such music: a Ph.D. given for that research 
would be better earned than by one of those dull 
discursions upon the 342 kinds of American 
Indian music, or the liquescent element in the 
neumal podatus. These tunes are old escapes ; 
if not bathos, well, who can deny the weary his 
meed of comfort? But was it quite kind to Mr. 
Shinwell to include Don’t go down in the mine 
Dad? W.R.A. 


PAUL KLETZKI 

Paul Kletzki who is making his London 
début with the Philharmonia Orchestra, at the 
Royal Albert Hall, on November 12th, has, in 
the last four years, become the most admired 
conductor in Western Europe. He was born in 
Lodz, Poland in 1900 and like many began 
life as a string player—a violinist. 

At 13 he had a considerable reputation as a 
soloist, and within three years he was leading 
the Lodz Philharmonic Orchestra. At this time, 
and for years to come, his particular interest 
was composition. 

After a period of intensive study in Berlin he 
began conducting, and the Telefunken cata- 





logues of the period show Kletzki having made a 
few records with Chamber Orchestra. He left 
Germany in 1935 for Russia where he made 
such an impression with the Leningrad Sym- 
phony Orchestra that he was engaged as 
principal conductor of the Kharkov Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. As a Pole he had to leave 
Russia in 1938, and as a Jew he was excluded 
from middle Europe, so he settled in Switzerland 
where he lived for five years without the oppor- 
tunity of conducting an orchestra. When the 
chance came in 1943 he took in decisively. 
Swiss critics are cautious and conservative, 
but they were enthusiastic and unanimous 
about Kletzki. It was these criticisms that first 
compared him with Arthur Nikisch and it is 
particularly interesting that since then critics in 
France and Scandinavia have drawn attention 
to the striking resemblance to Arthur Nikisch— 
not in the manner of conducting, but in the. 
musical effect—musical  sensitiveness, the 
hypnotic magic of sound he produces from an 
orchestra and its glowing brilliance. 

Since his Swiss début Kletzki has conducted 
at all the Lucerne Festivals. 

For his début in Paris, after the liberation, 
he elected to conduct Mahlers First Symphony 
—a strange and courageous choice to one who 
knows the French public—but the effect was 
such that he has been engaged for a series of 
12 concerts with the Orchestra National de 
France and he was invited by Toscanini to take 
part in the reopening Festival of La Scala. 

Next year he goes to America with a three- 
year contract as principal conductor of one of 
the leading American Orchestras and we 
understand that we may shortly expect an 
interesting series of Kletzki recordings on 


Columbia. 





IN A WORD 


Decca leaflets of historical and analytical 
notes are now available to purchasers of 
the following works: Britten’s Ceremony of 
Carols, Wagner’s Meistersinger Ouverture, 
Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of Spain, Grieg’s 
Peer Gynt Suite, No. 2, Stravinsky’s Petrouchka, 
Grieg’s Piano Concerto, Mendelssohn’s Sym- 


_ phony No..4, Herold’s <ampa Overture and 


Tchaikovsky’s Casse-Noisette Suite; and 
may be expected to accompany the issue 
of further major ffrr recordings. 


Considering the number of years in which 
the Golden Pyramid has heen familiar to 
the users of the needles contained in it; a 
pretty compliment is paid to one of our most 
faithful advertisers by the selection of the 
Golden Pyramid for the ‘‘ Design in 
Industry ’’ exhibition. Good designs do 
not date. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Information and advice coneerning the estab- 
lishment of new Gramophone Societies will 
gladly be given by the National hme gay of 
Gramophone Societies. 25, Museum Street, W.C.1. 
Postal Order to the value of Sixpence will bring 
a circular of suggestions and other useful 
literature. 

Owing to the continued pressure on space it 
will not be possible to publish the usual compre- 
hensive list of meetings reguiarly each month. 

Meantime, will reporting Secretaries kindly 
notify us of any change of address. 

Details of the formation of any new Society 
will be published, and we will gladly furnish any 
reader with the name and address of a Society 
which may be functioning in his or her district. 
Enquiries should be sent to ‘“‘ The Gramophone, 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 





The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. Letters to Box Numbers 
should be posted to “ Office”’ address as stated 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month, and must be prepaid by the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 


‘The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 


Middlesex, 





FOR SALE 


A BARGAIN.—H.M.V. Oak Cabinet Model el 163, 
excellent condition, £14.—Kerry. 21 Ripon Road, 
London. 17. 

A BIG SELECTION of all kinds fibred elec- 
trical Classical Records. aoe rare deletions 
and foreign.—Box No. 4645 

ACOUSTIC DELETIONS —Patti. Farrar, Rutio, 
Calvé, Caruso-Scotti. etc. Also large selection 
Orchestral and ee. including many 
rarities.—Box No. 0. 

A PRIVATE COLL EGTOR would like to. hear 
from anyone interested in receiving a monthly 
list of new and fibred Records for sale. Orches- 
tral, Instrumente. and Vocal: many deletions.— 
217, Crookston Road, | 

AMERICAN JAZZ ; RECORDS. as new; many 
labels. S.a.e. list or call._—Prowting, 27, Kings- 
end, Ruislip. Middlesex. 

AUTO-CHANGE UNIT. Marconi, with Pick-up 
and Induction Motor £20 or near offer.—Forest 
Hill 4817. Evenings. 

BACH St Matthew Passion complete and un- 
plaved;: Bruno Kittel Choir and Berlin Philhar- 
monic —Peter Chappell. Christ Church. Oxford. 

BEAUTIFUL ELECTRIC GRAMOPHONE in 
large elegant cabinet. storing = — Bar- 
gain. £38 —7, Troutbeck Road. 14. 

BEETHOVEN 7th. Choral Sera fibred, 
6s. per record: or part exchange Pastoral 
(Walter).—Box No. 4969. 

CARUSO’S “ Hosanna.” mint pink V_ discs; 
also Melba. Journet, a Deletions, etc.— 
Box No. 4954. 


CASCADE No. 2 Components complete. 4 ft. 
horn, horn box. brass elbow ball-bearing tone- 
arm with mercury seal and weight adiuster. 
Expert standard soundbox. Also Gerrard No. 
202A electric motor Turntable. etc.. as new The 
lot £15 or nearest offer.—H F Stuart, Flodon 
Tor. Bovton. Launceston. Cornwall. 


CHAPPELL “ Cliftophone ’"* Oak Table Gramo- 
phone Garrard Motor. £10: real ee —107, 
Wricklemarsh Road. Blackheath S.E 


CHALLEN BABY GRAND for sale. new 1938, 
stored for duration: showroom. condition: seen 
Fingston-on-Thames: price £175 or offer.—Box 
No. 4849. 


CHRISTMAS SALE to clear Portables. New 
Aro'lo automatic stop. £20. New Columbia. £14 
Columbia tone. as new. £10. Table Columbia, 
£12 10s. S.a.e.—Ta. Princes Parade, N.10. 


COLUMBIA Trivle Svrine Gramovhone Motor 
mounted on board. with 12 inch turntable. tone- 
arm and twin horns: perfect order; £5 or near 
offer —75a Acomb Road York. 


COLUMBIA Acoustic Gramophone. mahorany 
cabinet. good condition £8.—Fussell, 24, Sher- 
wood Road. St. Mary Cray. Kent. 


COLLECTION.—Fibred Classica: Records. Dele- 
tions and Foreign.—16, Wales Avenue, Carshal- 
ton Wallineton 5172. 


CONCERTOS: Violin, Delius, Mozart 5th, Bach 
Double, Tchaikovsky. Chopin end Tchaikovsky 
Ist Piano: Dvorak ‘Cello Svmovhonies: Dvorak 
4th: Mozart 38th: Tchaikovsky 2nd: Leh™ann 
Persian Garden: Fantasia. Fugue (Bach-Elgar); 
Sicilian Vespers ag gt John Field Suite; 
Others. 3s 6d to 5s. 9d. per record or exchange. 
—-138. Lynton Road, West Acton. ACORN 4301 




































































| Quartets. Op 59 
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CONCERTOS.—Tschaikovsky (Solomon), Rach- 
maninovy 3rd (Composer), auvo. Liszt 2nd 
(Sauer), Chopin 2nd (Brailowsky), Kreutzer 
Sonata (Keulen Kampff). Manv other Orches- 
tral, Instrumental. Vocal Records. Also large 
number 10 in. Record Covers and Albums.—217. 
Crookston Road S.E9 

DEBUSSY.—Iwo Nocturnes (Jaubert), D.1471-7; 
Teyte-Cortot Songs (second and last missing ): 
perfect: what otiers?—Box x No. 4933. 

DELETIONS.—Fibred. What offers? Beethoven 

o 2 (Lener); Op. 18. No. 2 
(Budapest); Grieg Quartet (Budapest) ; Mendel- 
ssohn Trio. Op 49: Rachmaninov’ Symphony 
No, 3; Schubert Octet. Op. 166; Schumann Sym- 
phony No. 4: Stravinsky Capriccio: Strauss Don 
Quixote (Beecham) Wanted in auto couplings: 
Bach Wedding Cantata: Blochs Quintet. Suite 
for Viola: Dvorak String Quartet, Op. 97; Nigger 
Quartet (Budapest): Kodaly Hary Janos; Mozart 
Sonata. K.3 (Schnabel): also Gieseking, 
LX 813. LX.572-3 LB.33 LB.60.—J. F. Smith, 49, 
Universitv Road. Road, Southamptn. 


DELETIONS.—E: .—Exchange on.y Franck. Paderew- 

















Fourth Piano Cincerto. Witowoski ‘“‘ Mon Lac.”’ 
$.ae€.—Wood 93. Downs Road. London. E.5 


ski, Stravinsky, Scriabin. Ravel, Vieuxtemps. 
Wanted: Rachmaninov Second Symphony, 
=e ge Paris Symphony, Rachmaninov 
Cc 











ELECTRIC PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES wi.h 
Sneaker and Amplifier, self-contained. Al!so 
Playing Desks. All new. S88: —Box No. 4993. 

E.M.G XB. Oversize Horn, M. Ginn bx Pcrt 
Soundbox recently overhauled by E. M. Ginn: 
A.C. motor, dark oak Cabinet; first class condi- 
tion. £36.—Rev. J. Rudderham. Cathedral House, 
Northampton. 

EXPER1 Senior Gramophone 36 in. horn; oak 
cabinet and stand: A.C, motor: perfect condi- 
tion.—Offers to 12, Wendan Road, Newbury. 

















FIBRED.—St. Saens 3rd Symphony, Reger 
Quartet Op. 109. Hammerklavier (Kempff) 
Offers? Bra Pianu Quincet (Lener), 30s. 


— selection; specify requirements.—Box No. 


FIBRED SYMPHONIES. Suites: Choral (Wein- 
gartner),. Mother Goose (Coopola), etc. Com- 
plete Pagliacci (Col.), abridged Gondoliers, 
** Pirates.’”’ Operatic Vocals. Stamp.—Box No. 
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mounted sapphires; cost £14.—Offers to Box No. 





FOR SALE.—Magnificent Electric Gramophone, 
Specially constructed for owner by expert sound 
and wireless engineer. Incorporates first grade 
cinema standard amplifier with 100% safety 
margin. Undistorted output 50 watts. b 
controlled reproduction, Automatic changer, 
changing mixed 12 in. and 10 in. records, Hand- 
some dark mahogany cabinet: size: height 
36 in., width 414 in.. depth 193 in. A rare op- 
portunity to acouire a unioue instrument; very 
suitable for large house. club or hall. Too large 
for present houSe of owner. Price £225 or near 
offer. =r No. 4957. 


FOR SALE.—Portable Radio Gramophone, 
American electric Long, Short and a 





Wave; direct/alternating current. 110 to 250 
volts. Automatic change 8 records. - Leather 
gnenees. a or offer. Viewed London.—wWrite 
ox No 





FOR SALE.—Gimm Expert Junior in good con- 
dition. £20.—’Phone VAL 3368. 


FOR SALE.—Cascade II Gramophone; Expon- 
ential Horn. E. M Ginn and.Astra Sound Boxes, 
Universal motor: offers over £20. —Apply Box 
No. 4814 Can be seen bv apnvointment. 

GOOD OUALITY four-valve Reproducer. 
Rothermel. Pick-uv. Celestion Sneaker. in oak 
cabinet. £18.—Dodsworth, 35. Wickham Avenue, 
Crovdon. 

** GRAMOPHONES,” March 1941. to Septem- 
ber. 1946. 164 a. cheap.—Offers to 


McLachlan. pre McLeod. St. Margarets Place. 
Glasgow, C.1 
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H.M.V. RECORD STORING CABINET in Jaco- 
bean Oak incorporating electric motor and Pick- 
up. Holds 250 records. Best offer secures.— 
Box No. 4996. 

HIGH FIDELITY seven va.ve AMp.licr Unassis, 
eight watt Triode Output, complete with Output 
Transformer and Auditorium Speaker, £16 16s. 
Amplifier only £11. Sumy area —Box No 4877. 

** HUTCH,” 1i de.etions new condition, Offers? 
—l1l. Belton Road Tandon N.17. 

“LA TRAVIATA ” complete in album, HM. 
Italian Green Label; La Scala Milan Orchiestra, 
with Rosza and Zilian, etc.; for sale second-hand; 
good condition. Wanted ‘Jack a playing 

Lullaby in’ Blue” (H.M.V.) Iikla oor 
Balh ’at”’ (Decca); “ Fats ‘Waller Rh ihm, ‘* The 
Love Bug will bite you’’ (H M.V.).— . Brydone. 
9. Ravenlea Road. Folkestone. 

OPERATIC. including H.M.V. No 2 Historical, 
Instrumental and Orchestral Album sets ad sale, 
—Spencer, 19. Grevstones Rise. Sheffield 

OPERATIC VOCALS early recordings, Caruso, 
etc. S.a.e.—2, Riverside Court. hesterton, 
Cambrid | er ea TE 

PHILCO PORTABLE WIRELESS for sale, in 
ge Be eee cost £12. What offers?—Box 

RESPIGHI.—Pines — H.M.V). best over 
20s. Strauss—Tod. Fibred. —Longhurst, 
Brinkswav Cottage Shottermill. Surrey. 

SALE OF RECORDS.—Complete Operas, Con- 
cerios. etc Also Sentimental Jazz.— ‘Phone 
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SCHWEITZER. Bach Preludes. C.1543. DX.277-8, 
Beethoven Opus 31 Quartersatz, Schubert (Buda- 
pest). Fibred only. Offers? (and packing).— 
Waine. 27 Summerleaze Park Yeovil. 

SESAME RECORD CABINET. dark oak, hold 
about 150.—Offers ‘to Brooke 41. Leeds ‘Road, 
Wakefield. 

SIBELIUS 7th (Golschmann) and Tempest 
Music. HM.V.. fibred. perfect 26s. post free.— 
Clementson, Parsonage. Horam, East Sussex. 

SOUNDBOX E M. Ginn Expert. recenuv over- 
hauled bv maker. £3.—Rev. J. Rudderham, 
Cathedral House. Northampton. 

SPECIALLY BUILT LOUD SPEAKER CABINET 
on castors; height 60 in...width 40 in., depth 
20 in.: figured walnut newly polished; ’ perfect 
condition: remarkably good non-re sonant even 
response; suit enthusiast.—For full particulars 
apply Gains. Ashcombe. Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 

ST. MATTHEW PASSION. 18 Meisterklasse 
Records complete in German, Berlin Philhar- 
monic. Briem soprano Ludwig tenor. Drissen 
bass; Bruno Kittel Choir Played once only. 
Best over £15.—Starnes. 35. Ellerton Rd S.W.18. 

STRAVINSKY “ i ea 116-8, and 
*“‘Ragtime,’”’ LX.382: fibre Ss, Wan 
the .Vocal Scores féchotey ‘of. Waikure, Tristan. 
Gétterdammerung and Tannhauser.—E. 


Notter. 4, Pleasant View, Peel Common, Fare- 
ham, Hants. 


SYMPHONIES.—Beethoven 5th (Furtwangler), 
6th (Toscanini), 8th (Koussevitzky), Brahms 3rd 
(Walter), Sibelius 2nd (Koussevitzkv), Sibelius 
Society, Volume 5. Tchaikovsky’s B flat Concerto 
(Rubinstein), pamee Ry Juliet (Koussevitzky). 
Many others. Anv evening wenced t— 
Taggart. 118. Nightinvale Lane. S W.12 

~ Two CABINETS (50). oak, £2: one 
record runes about 120 (albums). bookcase sides, 
oak, £3 10s Od.. all g ; 70 albums (12. 8. 6, 
5, 4), Society (empty). 3 Delius. 5 Sibelius, 
2s. 6d. to 6s.: offer lot. Wanted: Cardboard 
Envelopes, modern orchestral. especially British, 
Mahler. Bruckner, Rachmaninov 2nd Symphony, 
Balakirev Russia, Debussy Martyre.—Wilson, 
Hill Place. Maidstone (2868). 


‘WILKINS AND WRIGHT Coil Pick-up. with 
Enualiser. in new condition. 4.—Baxter. 31. 
Northcote Avenue, West Denton, Newcastle-on- 
vne 

YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. unused.—Offers to 
**Limes,’’ Cadehill Read. Stocksfield, Northum- 
berland. 

600 RARE CLASSICAL RECORDS. manv dele- 


tions. in cabinet and special H.M.V. automatic 
— for sale; pérfect condition.—Box No. 









































WANTED 


ABOUT 5s. to 15s. paid for fibred Vocal D.B. 
Deletions (instrumentals up to.4s. 2d ).—L. 
Fisher. 174. Ellerydine Road Hounslow, Middx. 

A DE BRISAY and Telefunken Organ Records, 
Litany (Schubert). Dances of Death (Liszt), 
Elegy (Howell). Concertino Pastorale (Trelard). 
Lecon de Tenebraes (Couperin).—Moisley, Oak 
Mount. 3. Seamer Road Scarborough 


A NUMBER OF RECORDS wanted. We will 
pay highest for fibred Classicals lr anywhere. 

DBs. L.Xs. 4s. to 4s. 3d.: C.s. 2s. 6d to 
2s 9d.: others pro rata. Vocal po a ‘higher. 
—A. J Ward. 42 Groombridge Road 

A SMALL BUST of Beethoven; good quality, 
craftsmanship; description and price. —I. Ross. 
25. Whitburn Bents Road. Seaburn, Sunderland. 


ALL KINDS CLASSICAL RECORDS. Very hich 
offers for good fibred recordings. especially major 
works. deletions. and foreign. Will collect. Please 
send details. —Box No. i. 
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Acclaimed by many connoisseurs of recorded music as the 
last word in record-reproduction, the new Pam Model 601B 
is certainly in a class by itself among the medium-priced 


post-war releases, Among the many notable 
refinements which it introduces are a 
7-valve circuit with push-pull output, a fre- 
quency range with substantially level 
response from 40 to 15,000 cycles, magnetic 
and piezo pick-up connections, full bass 
compensation for records and a maximum 
output of 25 watts on AC mains (200-250 
volts). And now Imhof’s can offer you this 
superb instrument equipped with a specially 
designed Pam record player, electrically 
matched to the amplifier, and neatly housed 
in a maroon case to fit immediately under- 
neath it. Here indeed is your opportunity 
to obtain a complete high fidelity reproducer 
especially designed for faithful record 
reproduction. We warmly invite you to call 
in soon for a demonstration, without 
obligation. 


* 


THE COMPLETE PAM 601B 


equipment comprises 25 watt amplifier 
in attractive maroon-finished steel cabinet 
with built-in and electrically’ matched 
vecord player, two separate 10 watt loud 
speakers in maroon cabinets with all 
connections. Price £56 4s.-— plus 

_ £2 10s..10d. purchase tax. Post orders 
are invited and safe delivery guaranteed, 

: A postcard will bring 

you complete informa- 

tion and specification. 











IMHOF’S (RETAIL) LTD., 112-116 NEW | OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. MUSEUM 5944 
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AMERICAN SWING, Dance, Popular Labels, 
also V_ Discs.—A., Jackson, 2 Trajan Street, 
South FR me Co. Durha.n. 

BACKHAUS, DB.3218-20: Cortot, DB.3266- 
Dertmans (Col.} DB.1747: Horowitz, DB. 2847 

Kivain, DX.905° Paderewski. DB 601; Rosenthal. 
E.11161; anally DX.624.—Butcher, Park Gate, 
Bromsgrove, Worcs. 

Ber~abVUvEN SvcIETY, Vol. 1; good condition; 
fibred only; state price required.—Pallis, ‘‘ The 
Door,’’ Windsor Road. Gerrards Cross. Bucks. 

Bowie ** Benedictus ”’ (CA.8076), Op. 18, 

5 (LY.6165-7). Budapest Quartet, any record- 

~&, Contact with American Collector for ex- 

- Records.—Fox, 39. Brandwood Park 
Road, King’s Heath, Birmingham, 14. 

ByvOKLET to Parlophone’s 2.000 years o1 














music.—Balaam, 2, North End Wisbech. Carbs 


a a oe Chamber Music, Ops. 26, 
67 51° No 1 fibred condition. 1 tu; 
120. ‘Churchgate. Southport. 





COLUMBIA PX.i (Bull). DX. 109 (H (Hershmann), 
Parlophone R.20374 (Rosing), R.20429 (Kraus), 
Decca SKB.02050 (Bavreuth ree: _ or 
fibred.—Price to Simpkins, 9. Road, 
Southampton. 

COL. DX.804 WANTED: Danse Slaves. et 
Tziganes: state price: fibred.—Thorpe, 70. Culver- 
hav. Ashtead. Surrev. 








tna oe RECURDS.—DB.1402 and DB.308 


B.B.C. male voice choir; state price.—Thomas, 
St. Ives Uxbridge Road Stanmore. Middlesex. 

COLLECTOR OFFERS Bonci._ Boninsegna, Van 
Rooy. Magini-Colletti Juan Luria, etc., for 
DA .333, DA.335. DA.124 DB.388. DB.570: all De 
Lucia or anv Fonotipias or Fonotype of De Lucia, 
—Box No. 4978. 

COMPLETE Recordings and Vocal Scores of 

ozart ‘“‘La Finta Giariniera.”’ Donizetti 
“ Elisir D’amour.” — Griffith. ** Arlanfor,”’ 
Pwllheli, Caernarvonshire, N_ Wales. 

CORTIS, Zanelli Merli. Pertile De Angelis, 
Pranci Morelli. Galefii Records wanted — 
Topalian, 1 Brentwood Crescent. Altrincham, 
.Cheshire. 

D.C. GRAMOPHONE MOTOR 230 v.. wanted, 
or will exchange A.C Motor. —Bramham, 15, 
Queenseate. eradtord Yorks. 
ms ELETIO — Wanted. H.M.V. B.2028, 

Bry - “~y Coates: B.2614 Simole Aveu.—Con- 
dition and nrice to Box No. 480 

DELETIONS.—Parl F.4108 Erie or H* ~. 
D 2088: also H.M.V DB.1204. Fibred.—Callam. 
52% Fich Street Dunfermline 

DELETIONS. ~peer awe 761. 
Funeral March V. Recording of 
Poulenc’s at must be fibred.—Hobson, 
Shore Road. Ainsdale. Southnort. 

DRE'GROSCHENOPFER on Telefrnken A.75 52-5, 
agg A urgently. complete or otherwise.—Box 

GLEN MUULER*S BY 5587 ‘Woodnecker’s Song'. 
BMD 559R (Ton Romantic) BD. 5870 (I’d krow you 
anvwhere) Regal VR399R (Why couldn’t i+ 
last?)}. Bruns. 02831 (Moonlicht Bavy).—Peter 
Pornter, 49 Alstone Lane. e. Cheltenham. 

HIGH PRICES PAID for ¢( CMacsirag] Reeords in 
a oe f*red condition: full details please.—Box 

= Sr NT LAMMERWOOR ” wanted. Par'o- 


phone comniete wi anil 
Renter * ied th album.—78. Malvern Road, 


MA SSENET'S” **Manon” wanted comn'ete in 
fibred_ « condt‘ion.—State price and condition to 



































Chopin’s 























 MATRIMONTO Sieneto Overture wanted. 
H™M™V TA.4404 ar Co'rmbia 9695 and BN 5727 
(Sn'te Jones) —Routhall. 22 Victoria Street. 
Featherstone Yorks 


MILIZA KORJTS foreign. Vienna Woods 
Decca 1-Y 6128 Casanova C.2435. fibred —173, 
Georre Street Coventrv. 


“ORGAN RECORDS —Student starting collection 
requires discs fibred or slightly steeled; your 
price naid: ali letters answered.—Box No. 4834. 











PERFECT FIBRED.—Mozart K.515. K.428 (Pro- 
Arte). K.563 (Pasouier). K.421 (Flonzaley). K.499 
nae ae 4 Beethoven Septet Dp 1 Si iPerrts 
Bach 4993/4. DA.1129 (Landow 








Don 
ll, ‘eee Score.—A. Noble. Fonthill: Hurt- 
more. Godalming. 








POLYDORS—UNWOEN COPIES ONLY.—Hiini- 
Mihacsek, 66615-6 66758, 66760-1; Duets, —e.. 
66764-6-7: Leisner and Roswaenge, 66818- 
Nemeth ’ 66621-2-4- -4-5: H.M.V D.2023 EJ.499. 531 
Lugo. pian d Fam Spee 66768-9 95354: Ducts’ 
66833. 668 zak. 95162. 95182. Also late 
Acoustic ene Anv reasonable prices paid. 

—Topping 15. West Street. Harrow 


PRIVATE re bought for cash; 
good vrices given.—Box No. 


RECORDS from Faust and Merrie England re- re- 
ores h — sets; second-hand preferred. 
—Box No 


SECOND-HAND Miniature Orchestral Scores; 
good condition; state price.—Hawkins,. 3, King 
Edward Road, New Barnet. Herts. 


“SLIM AND SLAM” Recordings wanted 
(*‘ Groove Juice Special,’’ etc.). believed V-discs. 
Also Record Cabinet to hold 250-300 12-inch 
Records, wanted.—Box No. 481.:. 


CouPeon 


This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry with a stamped and 
addressed snveiene if a personal Answer 
Available until November 3%th 




















is desired. 
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STILL URGENTLY REQUIRED.—Haydn Sym- 
phony 91 (honoye); Brahms Scherzo, Op, 4 
(packhaus), and pevesas Mark Kapnael record: 
ings of Quilter’s Aiso ‘*‘ Peter Schmoll 
Overture (Weber) Pibred only. Please send 
devaiis and price required to Fredk, Biyth. 47, 
Willingaon moaa Woou ureen, N.22. 

THRLE H.M.V DISCS WANTrEW: W5.b512, 
DB.8815. DB.8827; ungcra.ched, fibred.—Smith, 9, 
Crookes Roaa. shetieia lu. 

URGeNT.—Ilst Record Gluck’s  wrpiicus, 
LX.425.—Carter, 4, Spencer Road, E. Molesey, 
Surrey. 

~ URGENTLY WANTED. “tt Pen One peers 
ing of String Quarte 74, 
Beethoven.—Write Box ‘No. 4758. 

WANTLD.—Complete set Bruckner Seventh 
Symphony; best possible condition; urgent.— 
Box No. 4863. 

ANTED.—Sibelius 2 Boston in exchange for 
Brahe 4 Boéhm.—107, Sandy Park, Bristol, 4. 

— ya a nn ae y 490, Fr .dul, 
F.922 987 Colum 429 DX.60, 
L2293/4. yt 1637 L.2342/3, DB. 308. 9653. —Rae, 
Macintosh & Co., Ltd. 39. George Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

WANTt£ED QUICKLY.—Fibred unscratched, 
Schumann Four.vch Symphony H.M.V. DB.8685-87 
(automatic), DB.3793-95 (non-automatic) accept- 
able; reasonable.—Offers to J. Horsbugrh, 3/11, 
Broomfield Road Shethield. 10. 

WANTED. good condition and fibred essential. 
Beethoven’s Serenade Op. 25, Decca K.582-3; 
Schumann’s 4th Symphony conduc.ed Bruno 
Walter. preferably auto (H.M.V.). ‘‘ Der Nuss- 
baum,” H.M.V. a (E. Schumann). “ Saf, 
Saf, Susa, ” HM.V. 1517 «(M. Anderson).— 
Hughes, “ Dunkery.”’ pRedeliffe Bay, Portishead, 

et. 





























WANTED.—Beautiful Galathea (E.11405), mint 
condition.-Gowans, 44 Reede Road Dagenham, 

ssex. 

WANTED. — Zarathustra and Buriesque 
(Strauss), fibregd only: must be. good: condition.— 
Mills. ee Sewins Lane. Romford. Essex. 

WANT —Lehmann’s oy 3 Garden Song- 
Cycle, Columbia 9598-9602. or H.M.V. Recording. 
—Masser. The Spring Coundon; Loventry 

WANTED URGENTLY.—DB.1665-67, ‘‘In the 
South ’’ Overture; DB.1908-10 ‘‘ Severn Suite ’’; 
DB.1938-39 ‘* Froissart ” - By 1 ~ Also com- 
vlete recording of ‘‘ An a Chenier’’ and “Un 
Ballo in Maschera.”’ with: ‘Gigli. Mighest prices 
paid. Must be fibre played.—Hague 13, Spr.iug 
Road Edgbaston, Birmingham 15. 

WANTED.—Lily Pons, ete. tee R. oe: 
Blonda’s Aria “ Seraglio.”’ *“ Call 
Mimi,’”’ “ Boheme,”’ R.20342: Radio! - Rigoletto, s 
RO.20169 “Lakme” (not Bell Song).—Finch. 
Milton Head Hotel, Milton Street. | Them d oaanag 

WANTED.—Catalogues of warmegmens Records 
dated 1926-1938 inclusive. Will buy any in good 
condition.—L. H Bannister, Mount Pleasant, 
Great Malvern Worcestershire. 

WANTED.—A.C. Record Player; gooa conaition 
essential.—Horwood, 129. Sandhurst Road, 
London. N.W 9. 

WANTED.—Recor’ of Stanford’s **Te Deum in 

thoir ot St. Geo s Chapel, Wind- 
sor, Col. DX.357 —Miss Attewell, 8, Rowan Road, 
Br Middlesex. 

a ys —Decca F.2388 (Sally in our Alley); 

H.M 1941 (Moiseiwitsch—Hummel 

Col. “Gox: 16491/2 (Debussy Trio Sontat):; Parlo. 

E11281 (Gagiarda): Parlo. E.10935 (Belle Heléne). 
—Box No 1165. 

WANTED.—Recording good condition. Joseph 















































H.M. V. . 

Capel y By Newton Mearns. Renfrewshire. 

WANTED.—Recording of “Maiden of Morven,”’ 
arranged Lawson, sung bv female voice: good 
as new condition.—Write Major Purvis, Gilmer- 
ton House. St Andrews Fife. 

‘£1 OFFERED for pre-war Album for Bach 
pecs. Volume Six.—Harrison, Chemist. Ley- 
and. 














MISCELLANEDUS 
AN RECORD HIRE LIBRARY. run by 
Music Lovers for Music Lovers. Post service.— 
Terms catalogue “ uae. from Napier, 83. Edith 
Roed. London. W.1 
JUNIOR SRORTHAND-TYPIST (ladv) wanted 
for old established journal; varied and interest- 
ing work (Central London).—Write, stating ex- 
penenee, FS e te age and salary required, to 
ox 
SeREEGr “REPRODUCTION with Acousuic 
Gremesnenes. ls. post free.—Rev. L. D. Griffi h. 
R.S Tunstead Vicarage. Stacksteads. Bacup, 











ca 
THE YORKSHIRE Gramophone Libra’v i * 
Briggate, Leeds provides hundreds of Classical 
Records for home borrowing (callers only). Also 
studio and mobile recording facilities. Recording 
ecu'oment and accessories. 
VASTLY IMPROVED RESULTS trom any 














soundbox. Realism without electricitv! Stamp. 
awn’ 2 Akehurst Street, Roehampton, 
YOUNG LADY. music lover. desires Corres- 
pondent. Special interest in Opera and 


Oratorio.--Box No. 4893. 


November, 1946 


YOUNG MAN (22). recently demobbed, som. $ 
position in music or record traae; £00a knovw- 
jeage of music and gramophone cataiogues.--- 
Box No. 4962, 





TRADE 

mates for this Section—fourpence per werd—with 
minimum charge of six shiliings. ‘Lhe adver- 
tiser’s name and aadress will be chargea for, 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words. 
A new Amputier for Gramophone societies, 
10-12 watts undistorted ouvput, for use on A.C, 
mains; compuiete with 12-inch Vitavox Speaker 

and 5 valves: £16. 
Model ag — new gomonss quality Ampli- 
fier for hom on A.C ains. >» valve push- 
= see. * complete with buili-in speaker: 


~~ * a moving iron Pick-ups and Rotherme! 
Crystal Pick-ups: £2 16s 8d. each 

We are now able to undertake the construction 
of Amplifiers to your specification, Prices quotea 
on application. 

Charlies Britain Radio. Ltd.. poate House, 2. 
Wilson Street, London, E.C.2 Tesephone: 
Bishopsgate 2966 

A SVCUNDBOX (for the 
— built ana 











Connoisseur—tne 


Bratley—Overstall 
tuned, £4 each.—John K Bratlev, ‘‘ Wey View,’ 
London Road. Liphook. Hants. 


London: *phone 


ae 8 p.m weekdays Kensineton 7995. 
£100? £2007 £3007 How mucn neea 
you —_ to obtain the finest Record Reproduc- 
tion? Your present radiogram can be converieau 
to give you results unexceiied bv the cosvliest 
instrument for oniv a fractiun of the price. We 
modify our _ lifer. convert the loudspeaker 
System uency response and fit the 
greatest mE aavelopment vet devised, our 
unique featherweir . wou tu- coi with precision 
ground ‘“‘ permanent” jewelled stylus. Resuius 
are astounding with absoluteiy negligible recorc 
wear. Write at once giving details of your in 
strument and enclosing s.a.e. for further par- 
Heulats ot this remarkable Scheme.—Box No 49*4 





N’S Gramophone Library. a h.gh-class 
auhterintion library; 3.500 Records; postal ser- 
vice.—Stamp to Box No 42. 

AMPLIFIERS for the quality enthusiast, The 
new improved Duo-Channel Model D7 gives 10 
watts output from two speakers, one for bass 
and the other for treble, with separate volume 
control for each: 

EXPERT NON-METALLIC NEEDLES: The first 
and still the best 

Nucane Fibre Needles 40 for 2s. 6d.; Graded 
Thorn Needles 10 for 3s.: Fibre Needle Cutter, 
12s 6d.: Thorn Westie Sharpener, 7s. 4d. Prices 
include Purchase 

Can only be eotained direct from ‘‘ Expert ’’ 
Gramophones Lta. ‘ Ingerthorpe,’’ Great North 

Road. London N.2. 

MOLINEUX’S carry largest stocks in Norih oi 
England. H.M.V., Columbia. Parlophone, Decca, 
Brunswick, Regal-Zonophone, etc.. and will pur- 
chase used Records, fibred condition.—101, 

Bridge Street Manchester 3 (Blackfriars 4634). 

MONOMARKS Permanent London Address. 
Letters re-directed. Confidential, 5s. p.a. tg 
oa — Write Monomark BM/MONO6 














PORTABLE nn wr es ap available in new 
condition. guara oodland 


ntee Lunts, 
' Grove. Ly nie Nottingham. Tel. 65910. 


Send for lis 
PRIVATE  <OLLECTIONS purchased for Cash. 
pegnen prices given.—Gramophone Exchange. 
121 and 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 

a ‘ple Bar 3007 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records 
purchased for cash to any amount; fair 
generous prices Lo for fibred discs. —The Gol. 
lectors’ men 0. Newport Court. London, W.C.2. 
Gerrard R589 

RADIOGRAM SPECIALIST with wide experi- 
design and construction of hich 
qualitv reproducing equipment is yo to 

















N.W.z. Tel Hampstead 7549. 

R.M THORNS. sveciall~ selected and graded. 
thin. medium or thick in packets of ten for 
2s. 6d. post free Large stocks of Records. both 
new and second-hand including manv automatic 
sets. in which we specialise. Autumn list now 
readv. Monthlv accounts opened.—Box No 4976, 

“SUPERIOR Thorn Needles (genuine natura! 
thorns). uneaualled for long playing and bril- 
liance of tone: can be supplied in anv thickness 
if desired Packet of ten Thorns. 2s. 6d. post 
free.—Charles Perritt. Ltd., 242. Freeman Street. 
Grimshv Lincs. 

SYKES (MUSIC) LTD are desirous of purchas- 
ing Collections ae fibred Records.—2, Albion 
Place, Leeds 

WE DON’T have to sav ours is the best Thorn 
or Fibre Needle our customers do that. Try 2 
packet of 10 post paid 2s. 6d.: then buv at a 
cheaper rate 59 for 10s —Maddisons, Itd.. 12. 
Chanel Street Edgware Road London. N.W.1. 

* YOU MAY GET that delete? record from the 
Gramophone Stores, Johnson Court. Grafton 
Street, Dublin. 



































: 19 HIGH ST. Tel ; ROYAL 
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ALL ROUND VALUE 
FOR UNWANTED 
RECORDS 





If you purchase your new Records from The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2, we will give you a generous allowance for 
your unwanted fibre-played recordings of good music. 


BARGAINS, at less than pre-tax prices, are always available 
in our Used Record Dept., either for sale or in part exchange. 
These are for Callers only, no lists being issued. 























Value ! MATT rony t= 
EVERYTHING FOR THE GRAMOPHONE ENTHUSIAST 


We are in the happy position of being able to offer an 
unrivalled selection of the highest grade products, all of 
proven quality and technical excellence. Here are typical 
examples from our current list. 


— henieeaeer PICK-UPS 


£2 12s. 6d. 
DE LUXE | £2 16s. 3d. 
COSMOCORD CRYSTAL PICK-UPS £t 17s. Od. 
A.C. or UNIVERSAL MOTORS complete with pick-up 
Selection of SOUND BOXES in Stock 


Let us quote youfor ALL your requirements. Cash with order plus postage 


MATT iiiicsson cen 


152 Richmond Road. Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey 


























WHITECHAPEL, E.1 4656/7 


ESTD. 1890 


WE INVITE YOU TO CALL AND HEAR THE 


NEW DECOLA 


*% <A Comprehensive Range of Classical Recordings Always in Stockh * 








A Special Offer :— 

16 WATT. A.C./D.C. AMPLIFIER WITH 12’' SPEAK- 
ER IN ONE PORTABLE UNIT & NEW GARRARD 
AUTO-CHANGER MIXER Price £60 0 0 





TELEVISION DEMONSTRATIONS DAILY 








THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 
WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 


CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS, ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Soid 














The GRAMOPHONE COVER I 


—~_ 


PINCH EFFECT andits 
relationtorecord wear 


A maximum of .0004" vertical movement is necessary to overcome the 
** pinch effect’’ which has been carefully dealt with in the design of 


The Lexington 
Moving-Coil 
Pick-Up 


(Scientifically 
Engineered) 








Price £5 "S7" 


This is made possible by our patented principles and the introduction of 
precision watch making mechanics in its construction. 


@ Robust design. Accidental 
dropping on record will not 
damage pick-up. 

e Extremely low moment of 
inertia (80 milligrams total 
weight of movement). @ Can be used with normal 

@ Pure sine wave with no har- record changer without fear 
monic distortion. of damage. 


@ Response curve flat from 
30 c/s to 12Kc/s. 

@ Automatic needle or sapphire 
changing opens new fidelity 
field to the amateur. 


PRE-AMPLIFIERS are also available. Compact design for screwing in 
cabinet. With or without bass recording characteristic correction. Suit- 
able for use with standard amplifiers. 


POWER AMPLIFIERS, 8, 15 and 30 watts undistorted output. 
Obtainable from your Local Dealer. 


Send stamp for illustrated brochure giving full technical details and orton: 
DEMONSTRATIONS DAILY, MONDAY to FRIDAY, 10—5 p. 


Trade enquiries invited. 


COOPER MANUFACTURING CO. 


17/20 Hanway St. Works, Hanway St., London, W.!) 
Telephone: MUS 9 




















ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—gq must for masic lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, includin 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It é 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability No lover of frees 
music performed by great artists will be without it. Send O 


~~" The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 


ee le 











MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


% George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


> 














SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS. 


"Was vaact 
We give the best cash and exchange prices. 
Consult us when selling; whole libraries or 


small lots purchased 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 

















CUVER 





it The GRAMOPHONE November, 1946 





Handel by BATT (the late Oswald Barrett) reproduction courtesy “‘ Radio Times ”’ 


WONDERFUL NEW RECORDING OF 


HANDEL’S GREATEST ORATORIO 


The Messiah 


ISOBEL BAILLIE...GLADYS RIPLEY...JAMES JOHNSTON...NORMAN WALKER 
THE HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SOCIETY...Chorus Master: HERBERT BARDGETT 





THE LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT 


DX 1283-1301 Auto. Couplings DX 8223-41 


AVAILABLE NOVEMBER 8th. Full details will be found in the Columbia November Supplement. 


COLUMBIA 


THE FINEST NAME ON RECORD 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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Prints 


by Gibbs & Bamforth Ltd., St. Albans, and published by the Proprietors, General Gramophone Publications. Ltd., 49 ceeinatce 
oe . Koad, Kenton, Middlesex. Telephone: Wordsworth 2010. ADE IN ENGLA 





